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j^T  is  to  be  expected  that 
of  those  persons  who  may 
chance  to  read  this  work,  some  will 
say  that  it  is  too  heavy  to  amuse, 
and  others  that  it  is  too  light  to 
instruct;  and  thus,  between  the  two 
yf^V '  alternatives,  the  book  will  meet 
^^"P  'l  w^h  general  condemnation.  And 
^S^K^  "this  because  the  author  wished  to 
mingle  in  its  composition  so  much 
g^l^t^S   of  amusement  as  would  attract  at- 
n  ^  tention,  and  yet  so  much  of  instruc- 
tion as  would  repay  the  time  consumed  in  read- 
ing these  pages. 

Doubtless,  too,  some  very  acute  reader,  as 
he  runs  his  eye  over  an  anecdote,  will  forthwith 
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comfort  himself  with  the  idea,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered whom  the  author  was  delineating  under 
the  name  of  Worthington,  and  that  he  can  be 
no  one  else  save  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank;  whilst 
another  reader  will,  with  equal  certainty,  de- 
cide that  the  vicar  is  no  other  than  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dash.  And  yet,  a  third  person  will,  after 
reading  a  few  more  passages,  transpose  the  con- 
clusions of  the  previous  readers,  or,  with  equal 
reason,  arrive  at  a  totally  different  conclusion. 
And  in  so  doing,  they  will  be,  one  and  all, 
humble  followers  of  that  great  school  of  critics 
who  can  develope  a  theory  from  a  conjunction, 
or  a  history  from  an  adverb ;  and  with  perfect 
ease  discover  in  an  author  and  his  works  much 
more  than  he  ever  intended  in  the  latter,  or 
even  himself  discovered  in  the  former. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  this  little  work  were  fabulous.  The 
state,  however,  of  many  a  parish-church  in  Eng- 
land forbids  the  entertainment  of  so  pleasing  a 
delusion. 

If  the  writer  shall  be  the  humble  means  of 
recalling  one  thoughtful  person  to  the  admis- 
sion of  principles  and  the  following  of  practices 
affirmed  by  our  Church,  acted  upon  by  our  an- 
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cestors,  but  neglected  by  us,  he  will  be  well 
repaid  for  any  time  or  trouble  he  may  have  ex- 
pended in  this  endeavour  to  state  with  fairness, 
and  to  meet  with  firmness,  the  main  arguments 
by  which  a  defence  is  attempted  to  be  set  up 
for  the  system  of  neglect,  and  all  return  to  the 
old  paths  is  opposed. 

Should  any  reader  expect  to  find  a  tale  in 
these  chapters,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  be 
disappointed. 
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"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.    In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy 
hand :  for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
shall  prosper  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  alike 
good." 


Ftliage.   ©jje  tmgttar&fti  tongue. 


The  massy  ways,  carried  across  these  heights, 
Of  Roman  perseverance,  are  destroyed, 
Or  hidden  under  ground  like  sleeping  worms. 
How  venture,  then,  to  hope  that  time  will  spare 
This  humble  walk  ? 

Wordsworth, 

HERE  are  few  villages  on  our  eastern 
coast  which  combine  in  a  greater 
degree  the  advantages  of  repose, 
without  distasteful  solitariness — sa- 
lubrious and  invigorating  breezes, 
without  cold  nipping  blasts  —  a 
more  uninterrupted  view  over  the  broad  ocean — or 
more  varied  and  pleasing  scenery,  than  our  parish 
of  Waltham-on-Sea.  To  its  broad  sands,  its  shady 
lanes,  where  every  variety  of  fern  adorns  the  hedge- 
rows, its  lofty  undulating  cliffs,  the  lover  of  nature, 
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the  student,  and  the  invalid,  annually  resort.  We 
have  none  of  those  luxuries  by  which  the  metropo- 
litan watering-places  entice  their  crowds  of  visitors 
— no  elegancies — no  resources  of  gaiety  for  such. 
Our  population  is  still  intact ;  our  village,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  still  gathered  round  the  church, 
as  if  they  who  built  there  of  old  gathered  comfort  and 
feelings  of  security  from  the  grey  tower  rising  over 
their  lowly  dwellings.  Even  our  visitors  are  peculi- 
arly our  own.  Year  after  year  we  see  the  same  faces  ; 
read  the  same  names  in  our  subscription-lists ;  can 
trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  families,  in  the  various  lodg- 
ings they  have  tenanted  in  their  annual  visits  ;  and 
remind  the  young  how,  twenty  years  ago,  we  sat  on 
the  self-same  seat  with  their  fathers,  and  looked  out 
with  them  on  the  restless  sea,  or  the  merry  bustle 
of  the  departing  fleet  of  fishing-craft. 

On  lofty  cliffs  of  crumbling  soil,  where  the 
sea  makes  its  yearly  inroad,  and  slowly  but  surely 
wastes  away  the  defences  of  the  village, — sheltered 
on  three  sides  by  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  broad 
belt  of  wood, —  stands  our  village.  Time  was  when 
the  sea  rolled  far  away  from  the  present  hamlet — 
when,  in  the  then  up-country  village,  there  were 
but  some  half-dozen  scattered  cottages ;  and  when 
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the  old  church  stood  where  now  the  waves  roll 
five  fathom  deep  over  the  Church  Rock.  To  the 
northward  of  the  small  pier,  which  jutted  out  from 
the  cliffs,  were  the  remains  of  a  rude  cave,  once 
evidently  of  some  considerable  extent,  and  reported 
to  have  had  a  subterranean  communication  with  a 
farm-house  nearly  a  mile  inland.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  this  cave  changed  its  title,  and  received 
the  patronage  of  king  in  the  place  of  that  of  a  saint. 
Tradition  reported,  with  no  truth,  that  Charles  had, 
when  hard  pressed,  escaped  down  this  subterranean 
passage,  to  a  smuggler's  boat,  and  was  thence  con- 
veyed to  France :  on  his  return  to  his  country  and 
his  throne,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  a  tablet  to  be 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave  whence  he  had 
escaped,  and  until  then  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Bartholemew,  commemorating  in  rude  lines  the 
event.  It  was  not  long  since,  that  the  antiquarian, 
with  peering  eyes  and  busily  tracing  fingers,  could 
decipher  these  rude  lines, — 

Olim  porta  fui  sacrati  Bartholemsei : 

Nunc  regis  jussu  regia  porta  vocor. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fair  western  porch  of 
our  church  led  under  the  lofty  tower,  whence  the 
fire-beacon  beamed  by  night  to  warn  the  seamen  of 
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the  dangers  of  the  "  Long  Sand"  and  the  "  Snake's 
Hole."  Now  roofless,  patched  with  brick,  over- 
grown with  rank  weeds,  it  stands  a  beautiful  relic 
of  days  gone  by.  But  we  must  not  here  continue 
our  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Waltham, 
or  mourn  over  its  present  deformities ;  but  descend 
the  zig-zag  staircases,  cut  in  the  face  of  our  cliffs, 
to  the  small  wooden  pier  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, where,  when  the  tide  is  in,  and  the  broad 
sand  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip,  the  visitors  and  in- 
habitants of  our  village  enjoy  their  morning  lounge. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  La- 
thom,"  said  Miss  Amelia  Peelings,  a  thin,  wiry  lady 
of  a  certain  age,  who,  in  company  with  two  gentle- 
men, was  enjoying  her  morning's  promenade. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Amelia,"  replied  the  lady 
thus  addressed,  at  the  same  time  bowing  to  the  tall, 
dark  friend  who  was  standing  on  Miss  Amelia's 
right  hand,  and  in  whom  she  recognised  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Armine,  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  a  casual  acquaintance. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with 
my  nephew,  Mr.  Pink,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  intro- 
ducing the  gentleman  on  the  left,  with  rough  coat 
and  a  very  ill-tempered-looking  bull-dog. 
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Mrs.  Lathom  acknowledged  the  introduction 
with  a  smile, 

"  So  we  are  to  have  a  new  visitor,  my  dear," 
continued  Miss  Peelings,  making  a  half  turn  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  bring  herself  into  line  with  Mrs. 
Lathom  and  her  daughter,  in  which  she  was  followed 
by  her  companions. 

"  Now,  or  never  :  it  is  their  last  chance  if  they 
wish  for  lodgings,"  replied  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  a  great  Don — Dr.  and  Lady 
Emily  Worthington — the  prebend  and  rector  of  Col- 
lington,  and  I  do  not  know  what  beside — the  Earl  of 
Oakham's  eldest  daughter  :  they  have  taken  Lord 
Ashdown's  house." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  replied  Mrs.  Lathom,  with 
a  significant  look  at  her  daughter. 

"  Most  extraordinary  family !"  continued  the 
maiden. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  her  friend ;  "  I  was  not  aware 
of  that — though,  as  Doctor  Worthington  is  " 

"  A  most  extraordinary  character,  I  can  assure 
you,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pink,  cutting  short  Mrs. 
Lathom  in  her  sentence.  "  Most  extraordinary  — 
regular  Oxford,  cut  and  dried — very  dull — does  not 
subscribe  to  the  Somertown  hounds." 
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"  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Pink,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lathom,  "  that  Dr.  Worthington  has  no  desire  of 
shining  as  conspicuously  on  his  grey  hunter  as  in 
his  church ;  or  of  being  alone  with  the  hounds,  over 
Amesbury  Moor,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  run." 

"  Or,  as  Sir  Robert  used  to  say,"  cut  in  Miss 
Amelia,  66  of  being  liked  better  in  bottle  than  in 
wood." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  any  thing  so  very  extra- 
ordinary in  such  conduct,  Mr.  Pink,"  continued  Mrs. 
Lathom. 

"  Far  from  it,  madam/'  said  the  tall,  dark  clergy- 
man. 

"  Why  no — not — perhaps  in  that ;  but  then,  you 
see,  he  never  subscribes  to  the  race-ball  at  Colling- 
ton." 

"  And  as  for  Lady  Emily,  she  is  always  trotting 
about  among  the  low  people  of  the  village,  carrying 
drugs  here,  and  bandages  there,  and  pills  to  this  old 
man,  and  messes  to  that  old  woman,  like  " 

"  The  wife  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  But,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Pink,  "he  is  always 
so  grim  in  his  dress." 

"  Whilst  some  clergymen  prefer  a  rough  coat, 
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a  gay  handkerchief,  and  shooting-gaiters  —  a  dress, 
to  say  the  least,  hardly  so  ecclesiastical  as  that  worn 
by  Dr.  Worthington." 

"  And  then  there  is  that  everlasting  church-bell 
at  Collington,  ring,  ring,  ting,  tang,  every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  I  am  sure,  when  I  stayed  with  Lady 
Fribbleton,  we  never  could  get  a  quiet  morning  s 
nap  for  that  tinkling  bell  —  one  did  not  know  what 
to  do  while  it  was  clanking." 

"  You  might  have  obeyed  its  summons,  Miss 
Amelia,"  suggested  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  What !  go  to  church  at  that  time  of  day  ? — oh, 
nobody  ever  goes,  except  the  poor  people,"  replied 
the  lady. 

"  And  verily  they  have  their  reward,"  was  Mrs. 
Lathom' s  calm  reply. 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  paid  for  it," 
said  Miss  Peelings,  with  a  very  spiteful  look  at 
Mrs.  Lathom,  who  permitted  her  observation  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

"  But,  then,"  continued  the  angry  maiden,  "  that 
extraordinary  chapel  at  the  Heath — without  any  pews 
or  reading-desk,  and  no  clerk  to  say  the  responses 
for  you  ! — " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Peelings,"  said  the  Rev.  Frederick 
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Armine,  in  low,  sepulchral  voice ;  "  oh,  Mrs.  La- 
thom,  fervently  would  I  wish  there  was  no  more 
to  mourn  and  to  weep  over  in  that  chapel  than  its 
lectern  and  its  open  stalls  ; — on  the  table  itself  is  a 
crucifix." 

"  Have  you  seen  it,  Mr.  Armine  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Lathom. 

"  No,  not  I !"  responded  the  curate,  aghast. 

"  Nor  any  one  else,  Mr.  Armine,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lathom.  "  Allow  me  to  inform  you,  that  on  the 
altar  of  that  chapel  there  is  no  crucifix ;  in  the 
stone  slab  over  the  altar,  is  a  rude,  simple  cross  of 
stone,  which  no  doubt  has  been  enlarged  into  this 
fearful  crucifix  by  some  one  who  wished  to  find  it 
there,  and  therefore  found  it." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  explanation,  Mrs. 
Lathom,"  replied  Mr.  Armine  ;  "  you  seem  to  know 
the  chapel  at  Collington  Heath  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  remember  the  red  curtain 
over  the  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  communion- 
table— what  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  continued  the  cu- 
rate, with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  more  ugly  than  the  genera- 
lity of  red  curtains." 
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"  Ugly !  are  you  aware  of  what  that  curtain  con- 
ceals V  asked  Mr.  Armine. 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  You  have  seen,  then,  the  popish  vessels  and 
vestments  that  are  concealed  in  that  dark  cell  be- 
hind the  curtain  ?"  replied  Mr.  Armine. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  what  I  have 
seen,  I  will  tell  you  :  behind  that  curtain,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  remove  it,  you  will  find  a  white 
marble  slab,  on  which,  in  plain  gold  letters,  is  this 
inscription : — 

THIS   CHAPEL  WAS  ERECTED 
AT  THE   SOLE   EXPENSE   OF   MY   DEAR  MOTHER 
BY 

EDWARD  WORTHINGTON. 
M.DCCC.XXX." 

"  They  arrive  to-day?"  said  Mr.  Armine,  slightly 
colouring. 

"  O  dear  no,"  said  Miss  Amelia  Peelings ;  "  it 
is  the  eve  of  some  saint — they  won't  arrive  until 
Saturday — I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Glibby,  who  washes 
for  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Miss  Amelia,  in 
your  pedigree  of  your  information  ;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  my  cousin  will  arrive  to-day." 
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"  Her  cousin !"  murmured  Mr.  Armine,  turning 
very  red. 

"Cousin!"  whispered  Miss  Amelia,  feeling  the 
sun  very  hot. 

"  Whew!"  half  whistled  Mr.  Pink,  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  a  regular  bull-fence  for  Aunty." 

"  Indeed,"  continued  Mrs.  Lathom,  "  I  am 
waiting  for  their  arrival,  to  welcome  them  to  Wal- 
tham.  By  the  by,  Mary,  there  comes  the  carriage 
through  the  New-Inn  yard  :  let  us  go  and  welcome 
them  to  our  marine  paradise,  and  bring  them  down 
for  a  walk  on  the  pier  before  the  tide  falls.  Good 
morning,  Miss  Amelia;  good  morning,  Mr.  Armine;" 
and  thus  saying,  with  a  curtsey  to  Mr.  Pink,  Mrs. 
Lathom  left  the  discomfited  trio. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lathom  and  her  daughter  were 
well  on  their  way  up  the  cliffs,  Miss  Peelings  re- 
membered that  she  had  a  most  important  letter  to 
write,  and  must  return  home.  Mr.  Armine  sud- 
denly recollected  a  commission  he  had  to  execute  ; 
and  Mr.  Pink  preferred  airing  his  bull-dog  on  the 
lighthouse  hills,  to  permitting  it  to  inhale  the  sea- 
breezes  on  the  pier-head. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  consider  the  readiness  and 
incautiousness  with  which  the  best-intentioned  per- 
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sons  circulate  and  believe  reports  against  those  with 
whom  they  have  predetermined  to  disagree  ;  and 
with  what  distrust  and  scepticism  they  receive  ex- 
planations of  facts  which,  as  misrepresented,  seemed 
to  favour  their  own  views,  but  which,  when  truly 
stated,  militate  against  them.  The  majority  of  mis- 
representations in  the  present  day  respecting  reli- 
gion, seem  to  be  based  on  two  fallacies — that  of  sub- 
stituting (i  must"  for  "  may and  that  of  placing 
implicit  belief  in  portions  of  passages  torn  from 
their  context — the  fallacy  of  quotation.  To  these 
maybe  added,  that  fruitful  source  of  error,  preju- 
dice. In  the  law  we  mercifully  hold,  that  no  one  is 
guilty  until  proved  to  be  so ;  in  religion,  how  often 
is  this  principle  inverted !  For  religion  again  sub- 
stitute law,  and  then  consider  how  long  any  one 
would  escape  condemnation  if  it  were  a  recognised 
principle,  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  thing  until  he 
proved  his  innocence. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unknown  to  many,  that  the 
fallacy  of  quotation  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  one 
of  our  present  bishops,1  in  a  fictitious  review  of  the 
"  Allegro"  of  Milton,  in  which  the  poet  is  not  only 
proved,  by  quotation  from  his  poem,  to  have  been 
1  The  present  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
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no  poet,  but  the  most  perfect  ridicule  seems  to  be 
justly  poured  on  every  line  and  word  of  the  compo- 
sition. We  need  not,  however,  appeal  to  fiction. 
Every  sect  into  which  Protestantism  has  been  divi- 
ded is  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  quotation,  —  each 
one,  by  the  means  of  portions  of  passages,  or  entire 
verses,  separated  from  their  context,  supporting 
with  an  apparent  degree  of  reason  the  wildest  and 
most  opposite  opinions.  There  is  another  branch 
of  this  fallacy  not  less  mischievous  —  the  habit  of 
placing  a  seemingly  direct  quotation  in  the  text,  and 
then  crowding  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  mass  of 
references,  the  majority  generally  without  the  slight- 
est connexion  with  that  to  which  they  are  appended, 
the  rest  connected  by  the  smallest  link  of  coin- 
cidence. What  is  the  consequence  ?  Few  readers 
either  can,  or  care  if  they  can,  to  verify  references  ; 
it  is  too  much  a  labour  of  duty.  Those  who  cannot 
perform  this  service  are  naturally  led  to  suppose 
that  each  one  of  the  references  in  the  margin  is 
equally  pertinent  with  the  one  quoted  at  length  in 
the  text ;  and  thence  a  doctrine  goes  forth  with  the 
authority  of  the  consent  of  many,  which  has,  per- 
haps, hardly  the  support  of  one. 

Because,  when  our  Lord  blessed  the  sacramental 
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elements,  He  may  have  meant  only  to  say  grace  over 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  therefore  it  is 
argued  He  must  have  meant  no  more  than  this  ;  and 
consequently  the  Church  in  all  ages  have  consented 
to  an  error,  in  agreeing  to  place  a  different  inter- 
pretation on  His  words.  Because  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  implied  in  the  Acts  may  have  been  instituted 
merely  for  decency  and  good  order,  therefore  it  is 
argued  it  must  have  been  intended  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  nothing  more.1  A  clergyman  prefers,  on 
entering  his  church,  to  address  his  own  prayers  for 
grace  to  perform  his  office  fitly,  at  the  rails  of  his 
altar,  instead  of  the  reading-desk,  and  therefore  he 
kneels  before  the  altar,  and  humbly  bows  his  head 
in  prayer,  before  he  enters  the  desk  ; — the  covering 
of  the  altar  bears  on  it  a  small  cross  of  embroidery ; 
— "  Our  rector,"  says  some  parishioner,  whose  wishes 
are  parents  to  his  thoughts,  "  may  have  bowed  to  the 
cross.''  When,  on  the  following  service,  the  clergy- 
man repeats  his  practice,  the  parishioner's  may  is 
turned  into  a  must :  "  Our  rector,"  he  now  says,  "  must 
have  bowed  to  the  cross  ;"  and,  then,  as  bowing  may 

1  See  "  Froude's  Remains,"  vol,  ii.  p.  384-5,  for  these 
and  many  other  Protestant  fallacies. 
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infer  worship,  he  must  have  worshipped — adored  the 
cross.    This  is  no  fictitious  instance. 

"  One  person,"  says  Archbishop  Seeker,  "  raises 
an  idle  story  to  divert  the  company,  at  the  expense 
of  a  person  who,  it  may  be,  hath  not  given  the 
least  ground  for  it :  a  second  catches  what  he  hears, 
perhaps  believes  it  too  hastily ;  perhaps  does  not 
believe  it,  but  notwithstanding  tells  it :  a  third  fills 
it  up  with  plausible  circumstances  ;  the  general  voice 
repeats  it ;  and  then  what  every  body  says  passes  for 
certain.  If  the  composition  be  seasoned  with  a  small 
spice  of  wit,  it  is  universally  relished ;  but  there  is 
almost  always,  at  the  bottom  of  this  practice,  a  ma- 
lignity of  heart  against  our  fellow-creatures."1 
1  Seeker's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 


CHAPTER  II. 


As  the  swell 

Of  music  reaclrd  its  height,  and  e'en  when  sank 

The  notes  in  prelude  to  a  blank 

Of  silence,  how  it  thrilled  thy  sumptuous  roof, 
Pillars,  and  arches — not  in  vain  time-proof, 
Though  Christian  rites  be  wanting. 

Wordsworth. 

ANY  a  summer,  with  its 
green  hedgerows  —  many  a 
dreary  winter,  with  its  frost- 
ed, hard  thorns,  has  passed 
away  since  the  old  Norman 
church  of  Waltham  sank  be- 
neath the  ceaseless  wear  of  the  waters  of  the  German 
Sea.  Times  full  of  troubles,  seasons  of  wars  and 
tumults  succeeded,  and  its  loss  was  not  retrieved : 
the  followers  of  Simon  de  Montfort  took  too  great  a 
spoil  from  the  monks  of  our  abbey  to  admit  of  the 
early  restoration  of  the  ruined  church.    At  length, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  usurping  Boling- 
broke,  when  Harford  Sceago  was  abbot  of  our  abbey 
at  Ruinton,  our  present  edifice  was  raised,  nearly  a 
mile  further  inland  than  the  old  church.  Time  and 
churchwardens  have  gone  far  to  alter  its  original 
appearance;  but  its  mounds  of  ruins  yet  remain  to 
witness  how  great  was  once  the  splendour  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Waltham-on-Sea. 

There  are  those  yet  alive  who  can  remember  the 
old  chancel,  with  its  elaborate  windows  adorned  with 
triple-arched  mullions,  and  who  can  relate  how  the 
great  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  east  window  seemed 
painted  again  on  the  white  marble  floor  when  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  stained  glass  of  the  oriel. 
Now,  alas,  the  old  holy  chancel  lies  in  ruins,  one  pier 
alone  yet  standing,  a  witness  of  days  gone  by  and 
faded  glories.  Where  the  chancel-rails  divided  off 
the  holy  precinct,  a  cold,  dull  brick  wall,  well  stuc- 
coed and  well  whitewashed,  forms  the  east  end  of 
the  church ;  where  the  oriel  has  shrunk  into  three 
rounded-headed,  stout  windows,  with  modern  sashes, 
more  like  an  overgrown  italic  HI,  than  an  east  or 
any  other  window.  Where  the  steps  of  the  inner 
chancel  once  were  placed,  a  narrow  path,  amid 
tangled  grass  and  broken  masses  of  the  old  flint  walls, 
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leads  by  the  shortest  way  from  the  house  of  the 
lady  of  the  manor  to  the  new  pier.  The  northern 
transept  entrance  boasts  of  another  brick  embellish- 
ment, filling  up  and  partially  obliterating  the  pa- 
nelled door-case  of  the  porch.  The  western  porch 
is  open  to  every  blast  of  wind  and  every  passing 
storm  ;  whilst  the  southern,  the  only  porch  that  has 
a  roof  and  a  door,  is  disfigured  with  the  everlasting 
whitewash  of  successive  churchwardens. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  whilst  Lady 
Emily  was  closeted  with  her  cousin  Mrs.  Lathom, 
and  discussing,  in  close  conclave,  the  merits  and  cha- 
racters of  the  various  butchers,  bakers,  and  other 
tradesmen  of  the  village,  Dr.  Worthington  took  a 
solitary  stroll  into  the  churchyard  to  view  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  standing  in  the  narrow 
path  which  we  have  mentioned  as  leading  across  the 
ruined  chancel,  contemplating  and  endeavouring  to 
re-erect  the  various  piles  of  ruins  that  lay  before 
and  around  him,  when  his  reverie  was  disturbed  by 
a  very  old,  tremulous  voice,  evidently  addressing 
him. 

"  It  were  a  fine  old  building  in  old  times,  sir." 
Dr.  Worthington  turned  round.     Beside  him 
stood  a  tall,  thin  old  man,  bearing  on  a  good  oak 
c 
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sapling.  Age  had  not  greatly  bowed  his  tall  figure, 
or  thinned  his  white  hair,  which  fell  down  abund- 
antly on  each  side  of  his  thin  features  as  he  respect- 
fully raised  his  hat  to  Worthington. 

"  It  were  a  fine  old  building  in  old  days,  sir,"  he 
repeated. 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  must  have  been.  You  re- 
member the  church  in  its  old  state,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Ah !  well  do  I  remember  the  old  church,"  said 
the  sexton,  in  language  that  hardly  befitted  his  sta- 
tion, and  with  the  very  slightest  tinge  of  an  east- 
country  accent.  "  Let  me  see  —  it  were  in  the  year 
of  the  great  fall,  when  the  Roundown  cliff  went,  that 
the  roof  of  the  old  book- room  in  Rector's  porch, — 
that  be  the  one  towards  the  sea,  sir, — fell  through 
the  boarding ;  and  so  they  said,  What's  the  use  of 
that  ?  and  they  pulled  down  the  old  place — leastwise 
they  pulled  off  the  roof,  and  they  bricked  up  the 
door,  and  the  rain  and  the  wind  did  the  rest." 

"  The  elements  have  indeed  lent  their  help  ;  but 
man  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Were 
the  doors  gone,  that  they  bricked  up  the  entrance?" 

"  No,  no,  sir  ;  but,  ye  see,  the  wind  come  through 
the  old  porch  right  merrily  ;  and  Mister  Saunders,  as 
was  churchwarden  then,  shut  the  wind  and  the  folks 
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out  together,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  shrewd 
smile. 

"  You  spoke  of  the  book-room — were  there  any 
books  in  it?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Many  a  long  row,  in  black,  brown,  and  gay 
gold;  but  as  our  vicar  in  those  days  —  he  be  gone 
now — liked  the  fields  better  nor  the  letters,  they 
sold  the  bad  ones  to  Sand — that  be  the  grocer — and 
the  good  ones  to  Squire  Windebank  at  the  Hall.  I 
do  think  Sand  ha'  hardly  got  through  'em  yet,"  said 
the  garrulous  sexton,  delighted  at  having  so  good  a 
listener. 

"  But  this  part — the  chancel — do  you  remember 
it  before  it  fell  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  well  do  I  remember  when  the  wind 
first  blew  down  the  great  window  ;  it  were  a  night 
of  awful  storm,  when  my  poor  Henery — God  help 
him,  he  lies  under  that  green  sod  to  your  left — was 
blown  upon  the  old  Church-rock  :  oh,  it  were  a 
fearful  night!"  and  the  old  man  shuddered  at  the 
recollection.  "  And  when  we  brought  the  bodies  — 
there  were  seven  of  them,  poor  fellows — into  the 
great  church,  the  old  east  window  bent  and  bowed 
like  an  over-strained  mast;  and  at  last  it  heaved,  and 
in  it  came,  like  a  wall,  on  us,  and  covered  the  whole 
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place  with  the  shivers.  And  after  that  we  took  our 
turn  of  service  in  the  large  church." 

"  Your  turn  of  service  ?"  said  Dr.  Wor thing- 
ton. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  sir,  our  vicar  he  had  Ruin  ton, 
and  Aylford,  and  Crediton,  and — no,  that  were  all," 
said  the  sexton,  ticking  off  the  benefices  with  his 
fingers ;  "  and  so  we  only  got  our  turn.  But  it 
were  never  less  than  every  other  Sunday,  either 
morn  or  afternoon." 

"  And  you  did  not  use  the  chancel  much  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  much ;  the  weather  came  in  so 
fearful  like,  and  the  windows  —  that  is,  the  side 
ones — soon  gave  in  too ;  and  so  we  went  into  the 
great  church — we  always  called  this  the  little  church 
— till  the  wet  and  the  grass  drove  us  to  the  tower." 

"  The  wet  and  the  grass  ?"  said  Worthington,  with 
an  expression  of  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  sea- windows  gave  in,  and  the  roof 
took  bad,  and  the  grass  grew  in  the  seats ;  and  then 
our  vicar  says  to  me  —  'Saunders,  this  won't  do.' 
6  No,'  says  I,  6  sir,  it  won't.'  6  We  must  go  to  the 
tower,'  says  he.  '  Your  servant/  says  I.  And  so  we 
went,  till  the  damp  from  the  old  porch  came  there 
too ;  and  then  we  went  to  Squire  Windebank's — the 
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great  dining-room.  Here's  Mister  Plummett,  the 
churchwarden,  sir ;  he's  a-coming  to  look  after  the 
stove.  Won't  you  come  in,  and  see  the  inside  ?  I'm 
a-going  to  let  him  in." 

As  the  old  sexton  thus  spoke,  Worth ington  saw 
a  little,  fat,  dapper  man  coming  at  a  bustling  pace 
through  the  churchyard,  jumping  over  this  sod, 
stepping  on  that  tomb,  and  taking  a  flying  leap  over 
another  urn,  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut  to  the 
church-porch. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Plummett,  touch- 
ing his  hat  to  the  visitor  ;  "  been  looking  at  our  old 
church,  sir  ?  sad  pity  the  little  church  at  the  end  was 
blown  up." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  Wor- 
thington,  entering  the  church. 

"  Oh,  sad  pity,  sir, — would  have  made  such  a 
capital  union  board-room  and  petty- sessions  house." 

"  With  one  of  the  side-chapels  as  a  cage,  and  the 
other  a  waiting-room?"  suggested  Worthington. 

"  Precisely  so,  sir — precisely  so  ;  but,  you  see, 
we  could'nt  well  get  it  down  without  powder,  and 
that  did  more  than  we  wanted." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Churchwarden," 
said  Worthington. 
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"  Why,  sir,  this  was  the  case  in  point,"  said 
Plummett,  placing  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  on  the  palm  of  his  left, — "  this  was  the  case  in 
point:  church  wants  new  roof — no  money  to  buy 
one — plenty  of  lead  on  the  little  church  —  so  blow 
up  that — build  up  our  nice  new  wall — make  the 
large  church  snug  and  warm,  and  put  the  lead  from 
the  little  church  on  the  roof  of  the  large." 

"  And  then  build  galleries,  to  make  up  for  the 
room  lost  in  the  chancel  ?" 

"Precisely  so,  sir:  nice  new  galleries  —  hold 
four  hundred  people  —  cost  one  thousand  pounds; 
did,  indeed,  sir.'' 

"  So  you  actually  destroyed  the  chancel  to  re- 
lead  the  nave,  and  then  spent  more  on  the  galleries 
than  it  would  have  cost  you  to  have  restored  the  old 
chancel  itself :  well,  indeed  it  does  you  great  credit." 

"And  then,  sir,  look  at  our  window !"  said 
Plummett,  pointing  to  the  abortion  over  the  altar. 
"  So  neat—" 

"  But  not  gaudy,  certainly  :  it  hardly  harmonises 
with  the  lateral  windows,"  observed  Worthington. 

"  Perhaps,  not,  sir  ;  nor  did  the  other,  sir  :  why 
'twas  twice  as  large ;  and  this  is — " 

"  Half  the  size,"  said  the  Doctor. 
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"  Six  foot  nine  by  eight  feet  four  —  three  lights, 
each  two  feet  one  by  eight  feet  two  and  a  half," 
said  Plummett. 

"  I  presume  the  old  stone  altar  was  too  much 
injured  to  admit  of  its  being  replaced,  as  I  see  you 
have  a  plain  oak  table,"  again  observed  Worthing  - 
ton. 

"Why,  no,  sir, — little  green  about  sides,  but 
very  fair  condition :  indeed,  we  very  nearly  had  it 
put  up  again,  though  Mr.  Seymour — that's  our  vicar, 
sir,  did  say  it  was  very  popish;  but  just  then  old 
Mister  Moses  Bullion,  the  great  banker  as  lived  at 
the  large  red  house  up  the  Southington  Road,  died ; 
and  as  the  young  master  wanted  a  good  handsome 
tomb  for  his  father,  and  Clippings,  the  mason,  said 
as  how  he  could  very  well  chip  the  old  arms  off 
the  shields,  and  put  Mister  Bullion's  instead, — why 
Mister  Bullion  gave  us  five  pounds  and  a  new  table 
for  the  old  one  ;  and  so  it  now  stands  just  by  the 
gate,  as  you  come  from  post-office,  on  your  right 
hand." 

"  I  suppose  there  was  not  much  glass  left  in  the 
chancel  -  windows  —  I  mean  painted  glass?"  said 
Worthington,  too  disgusted  with  the  conversion  of 
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the  altar  into  a  tombstone,  to  continue  his  queries 
on  that  subject. 

"  Why,  yes,  there  was,  sir,  a  good  deal,  and 
very  fine  it  was  ;  and,  indeed,  some  said  it  should 
be  put  in  the  windows  of  the  great  church ;  but  as 
that  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
Squire  Windebank  was  just  then  fitting  up  the  new 
oak  dining-room  at  the  hall,  why — " 

"  Parsimony  was  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
you  sold  the  glass  to  the  squire,"  said  Worthington, 
interrupting  his  lengthy  friend.  ' 4  Did  the  squire 
want  another  window,  that  I  see  you  have  bricked 
up  the  last  on  the  south  side  V9 

"  Oh,  no,  sir :  if  you  look  closer,  sir,  you  will 
see  we  was  obliged  to  build  our  fire-place  in  that 
corner;  and  so  we  bricked  up  the  lights,  and  run 
that  neat  red  chimney  up  the  outside  of  the  window 
next  the  last  buttress. " 

"  I  perceive,"  replied  the  visitor :  "  your  inge- 
nuity deserves  a  proper  reward,  Mr.  Churchwarden." 

"  So  I  says,  sir ;  though  perhaps  I  should'nt," 
replied  Plummett,  with  great  eagerness.  "  And 
when  you  think  that  we  covered  up  all  the  old 
dirty  walls  with  clean  wash ;  painted  the  dirty  old 
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oak  pews  a  French  grey ;  stopped  up  all  the  holes 
and  odd  crevices  in  those  bands  in  the  tops  of  the 
pillars,  and  made  all  smooth  and  clean,  —  I  say  we 
do  deserve  a  reward.'' 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Churchwarden,"  said 
Worthington,  turning  round  upon  Plummett,  looking 
down  on  him  from  under  his  gold  spectacles,  and 
speaking  in  a  most  impressive  tone  of  voice  ;  "  I 
agree  with  you,  sir." 

Plummett  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled. 

"  I  would  reward  you,"  continued  the  Doctor. 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  no  doubt,  sir,"  ejaculated  the 
churchwarden. 

"  Such  good  as  you  have  done  to  the  church,  the 
like  would  I  do  to  you." 

"  Very  true,  sir ;  very  true,"  said  Plummett, 
almost  overcome  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Churchwarden  ;  I  would  put  in  force 
the  lex  talionis  :  you  whitewashed  the  church  —  I 
would  whitewash  you." 

Mr.  Plummett  sprang  back  at  least  a  yard. 

"  And  as  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  share  in 
the  benefits  also,"  continued  Worthington,  "  and  as 
it  would  improve  and  benefit  the  church  to  pick  and 
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scrape  it  clean,  I  would  pick  and  scrape  you  after- 
wards.   Good  morning,  Mr.  Churchwarden." 

"  Oh,  good  morning,  sir,"  replied  Plummett,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  about 
the  stove-pipe,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  walked 
towards  the  chimney-corner — "  Whitewash  me — pick 
me  clean — scrape  me  :  what  would  my  missis  say  ?" 

As  Dr.  Worthington  approached  the  southern 
porch,  his  friend  the  old  sexton  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  Thinking  that  the  poor  old  man  was 
waiting  for  his  usual  fee  for  opening  the  church, 
Worthington  tendered  him  his  small  gratuity. 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  firmly  but  re- 
spectfully putting  by  the  offered  gratuity.  "  No, 
no,  sir ;  it  were  not  for  that  I  stood  and  listened  to 
all  your  good  words  to  Mister  Plummett,  and  came 
again  to  see  you  depart.  No,  no,  sir ;  I  am  sure 
you're  a  good  and  a  great  man  by  your  kindness; 
and  I  would  ask  ye  to  relieve  my  mind  on  a  small 
matter." 

"  If  I  can,  with  pleasure,  Saunders,"  replied 
Worthington. 

"You  come  from  Oxford,  sir,  do  you  not? — 
at  least  I  heard  so:  well,  ye  do,  then.    Now,  it's 
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about  your  great  men  there  I  want  your  help. 
Mister  Seymour  —  that  be  our  vicar,  and  a  very 
good  man  he  is  —  God  bless  him  for  it  —  he  tells 
us,  every  Sunday  night,  to  beware  of  the  4  Oxford 
idolatry  ;' — them  are  his  words,  sir.  Now,  sir,  will 
ye  tell  me,  be  ye  idolaters  ?" 

"  If  you  will  take  my  word,  I  plainly  tell  you, 
no." 

"  I  believe  you,  sir :  but  then  he  tells  us  you've 
written  books — he  calls  them  Tracts — bad,  very  bad 
— very  wicked — full  of  deceit.    Is  he  right,  sir  ?" 

44 1  trust  not,  Saunders,"  replied  Worthington ; 
44  depend  upon  it  he  cannot  have  read  them,  per- 
haps never  even  seen  them." 

44  So  Mister  Lathom  said,  sir ;  but  then  Mister 
Lathom  have  odd  ideas." 

44  It  is  a  great  pity,  Saunders,"  replied  Worthing- 
ton, 44  that  your  vicar  should  have  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  allude  to  those  writings  in  his  public  discourses. 
Doubtless  he  has  persuaded  himself,  like  many  other 
conscientious  persons,  that  the  writers  of  the  works 
hold  doctrines  which  he  would  condemn,  but  which 
he  would  find  equally  condemned  by  them,  if  he 
would  carefully  read  the  works  in  which  he  thinks 
he  can  find  these  opinions." 
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"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  that  be  some- 
thing like  the  quack-doctor,  who  made  the  sore  be- 
fore he  healed  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Saunders  :  the  doctor  did  it  inten- 
tionally ;  your  rector  through  want  of  sufficient  care 
and  judgment.  It  is  a  very  small  portion  of  these 
Tracts  which  is  addressed  to,  or  intended  for,  the 
instruction  of  the  people, — the  majority  being  for  the 
edification  of  the  clergy,  and  requiring  minds  well 
prepared  by  long  and  anxious  study,  in  order  to 
their  being  rightly  estimated.  Were  I  to  tell  you 
that  I  agree  with  every  point  advanced  in  them,  I 
should  not  tell  you  true :  there  is  much  that  I  can- 
not judge  of.  But  it  would  be  equally  false  in  me 
to  deny  the  great  and  inestimable  benefit  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  great  principles  advocated  in  those 
works  ;  or  not  to  confess,  that  the  more  I  endea- 
vour to  practise  what  the  writers  of  those  works  de- 
monstrate the  Church  to  require  of  us,  the  firmer  is 
my  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  they  advocate." 

"  I  believe  ye,  sir,"  said  the  old  sexton  :  "  per- 
haps I  should  ha'  believed  a  less  than  you ;  forbye 
I  did  always  think  our  Mr.  Seymour  could  not  be 
right  in  what  he  said." 

"  But  why,   Saunders  ?"   asked  Worthington ; 
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"  why  should  you  think  so  of  your  vicar,  when  you 
must  have  been  well  assured  that  you  could  know 
nothing  about  the  works  he  spoke  of,  and  that  he 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  studied  them?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  if  you  must 
know,  I'll  tell  you ;  though  I  dare  to  say  you'll 
laugh  at  me,"  he  continued.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour tells  us  to  speak  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil  ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  very  right.  And  then 
he  also  tells  us  not  to  be  angry  with  other  people; 
and  may  be  he 's  right,  though  it  be  a  very  hard 
duty.  And  then  he  gets  up  into  his  pulpit — ah  !  the 
old  pulpit  stood  against  the  south  wall ;  I  remem- 
ber it  well — and  puts  himself  into  such  passions  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Oxford — saving  your  presence,  sir 
— that  I  can't  believe  him." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Saunders,"  replied  Worthington,  ra- 
ther amused  at  the  old  sexton's  analogical  argument ; 
"  you  must  not  decide  so  hastily,  and  you  must  not 
judge,  in  such  things,  him  that  is  set  over  you  as  a 
teacher.    One  of  our  old  poets  has  well  said, — 

"  1  Judge  not  the  preacher  ;  for  he  is  thy  judge. 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.  Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 
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The  worst  speak  something  good.    If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  the  text,  and  preaches  patience/  " 

"  He  must  have  been  a  good  man,  sir,  that  wrote 
those  words.  Might  I  ask  you  to  tell  them  me 
again  ?  perhaps  I  might  then  remember  them." 

"  Nay,  Saunders,"  replied  Worthington,  taking 
out  a  card,  and  writing  Herbert's  six  lines  on  it, 
"  there's  a  copy  of  it :  get  some  one  to  copy  it  when 
you  get  home,  or  it  will  be  rubbed  out." 

"  I'll  do  it  my  very  best.  I  could  write  fine, 
like  a  clerk,  once :  I'll  try  this  time,"  replied  the 
sexton ;  "  they  be  good  words,  sir.  Indeed,  I  al- 
ways feel  angry  with  myself  when  I'm  tempted  to 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Seymour's  words  ;  and  many  and 
many  a  time  do  I  tell  those  cavilling  youngsters, 
when  they  take  to  pieces  all  Mr.  Seymour  says, 
'  He's  your  parson ;  he's  to  teach  you,  not  you  to 
teach  him  :'  but  now  these  words  will  do  better  ;  and 
they're  a  great  and  a  good  man's  words,  and  not 
mine." 

"  Remember,  Saunders,"  said  Worthington,  "prin- 
ciple and  practice  must  go  together.  Practice  with- 
out principle  is  as  groundless  as  works  without  faith ; 
and  principle  without  practice  as  barren  as  faith 
without  works." 
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How  long  the  old  sexton  and  his  friend  would 
have  conversed  might  have  been  doubtful,  had  not 
the  sharp  voice  of  Mr.  Churchwarden  Plummett 
been  heard  calling  for  the  old  man  and  his  keys. 
The  meeting  was  thus  abruptly  concluded  ;  and  the 
old  man,  on  whom  Worthington  had  pressed  his  gra- 
tuity, returned  to  meet  the  summons  of  Mr.  Plum- 
mett with  a  heavy  heart,  whilst  his  friend  hurried 
from  the  porch  and  the  approaching  voice  of  the 
churchwarden. 

Such  scenes  as  this  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  depict — and  it  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  what 
has  been  and  is  going  on  in  country  parishes  every 
day — seem  to  press  upon  our  attention  the  urgent 
necessity  of  contending  for  the  adoption  of  some 
portion  of  our  time  being  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Church-architecture.  And  though  we  may  not  wish, 
and  certainly  cannot  hope,  to  restore  those  times 
when  the  clergy  were  at  once  the  architects  and  the 
guardians  of  the  sacred  edifice  —  when,  indeed,  all 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  Church, — surely  we 
are  bound  to  call  upon  the  clergy,  as  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  sacred  fane  is  more  particularly  en- 
trusted, to  be  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
that  science  to  which  they  are  so  much  indebted. 
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And  the  laity,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church, 
deriving  the  benefit  of  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
the  Church-architects,  are  imperatively  required  to 
insist  on  the  study  of  Church-architecture  being  made 
a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  no  longer  degraded 
into  a  mere  business-like  art. 

Is  it  not  pitiable  to  remark  with  what  feelings 
persons  who  would  deem  it  a  disgrace  to  be  unable 
to  tell  the  name  of  a  plant,  or  a  sea- weed,  or  a  shell, 
or  piece  of  some  strata,  enter  a  cathedral  church  ? 
After  one  or  two  passing  looks  at  the  general  effect 
of  the  line  of  arches, — a  remark  or  two  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  stone,  or  a  laugh  at  the  quaintness  of  the 
figures  in  the  painted  windows, — they  run  round  the 
building  in  the  train  of  the  alphabetical  verger,  and 
leave  the  fabric  at  the  end  of  his  tale  with  as  much 
knowledge  of  its  date,  its  style,  its  peculiarities,  as 
when  they  first  entered.  They  have  been  pleased 
with  the  general  effect,  perhaps  been  amazed ;  but 
they  have  not  gained  instruction,  because  they  had 
never  learnt  the  grammar  of  the  language  of  which 
they  were  pretending  to  read  the  most  elaborate  and 
highly  finished  production.1 

1  Pamphlet  by  Rev.  —  Medland,  read  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  Exeter.    1841.    Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the 
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But  why  not  leave  all  this  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  to  live  by  it  ?  First,  because,  from  want  of 
time  or  opportunities  for  study,  those  architects  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a  particular 
style,  are  often  least  acquainted  with  Church-prin- 
ciples ;  and  unless  these  principles  are  brought  to 
bear  on  practical  knowledge,  however  correct  every 
ornament,  every  portion  of  the  tracery  may  be,  the 
interior  arrangement  of  seats,  reading-pew,  and  pul- 
pit, will  at  once  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  the 
fabric.  Again  :  the  supply  will  always  be  regulated 
by  the  demand ;  and  as  long  as  those  who  require 
the  assistance  of  the  profession,  and  as  members  of 
committees  sit  in  judgment  on  the  designs  of  com- 
petitors, are  deficient  in  taste  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
the  subject  about  which  their  judgment  is  required, — 
so  long  will  those  on  whose  works  they  are  to  decide 
acquire  the  least  portion  of  knowledge  that  will  sa- 
tisfy their  judges,  and  strive  to  catch  the  eye,  rather 
than  the  judgment.  And,  lastly,  does  not  a  defi- 
ciency in  taste,  where  the  object  is  to  pay  religious 
reverence  to  the  Almighty,  imply  a  deficiency  of 
moral  perception  ?  and  what  deficiency  in  moral  per- 

metropolis,  that  almost  every  cathedral-town  should  have  its 
architectural  society  before  the  capital  ? 
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ception  can  exist  without  injury  to  the  moral  and 
religious  character  ?  We  cannot  shew  more  clearly 
than  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  contended  so  ably 
for  the  restoration  of  the  study  of  Church -architec- 
ture, the  high  ground  on  which  we  may,  and  on 
which  we  are  bound  to,  rest  the  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  some  knowledge — of  some  few  hours,  at 
the  least,  in  this  novelty-seeking  world,  being  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Church-architecture.  And  we 
are  the  more  called  upon  to  do  so  at  this  present 
juncture,  when  our  church  -  building  and  church- 
restoring  zeal  is  in  danger  of  spoiling  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sacred  edifices,  unless  regulated  by 
correct  principles.  We  should  remember  that  good- 
ness of  intention  will  not  compensate  for  absence  of 
principle.  To  return  to  our  subject ;  the  writer1  says 
thus  :  "  A  deficiency  of  taste,  where  the  object  is  to 
pay  religious  reverence  to  the  Almighty,  implies  a 
deficiency  in  moral  perception ;  and  a  deficiency  in 
moral  perception  cannot  exist  without  injury  to  the 
moral  and  religious  character.  For  if  God  Himself 
condescended  to  inspire  one  holy  man  with  skill  for 
the  furnishing  a  part  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  mark 
out  by  pattern,  for  Moses  himself,  what  was  proper 
1  Rev.  T.  Medland. 
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for  its  erection,  and  in  a  subsequent  age  to  descend  to 
the  same  particulars  in  reference  to  the  Temple,  it  is 
clear  that  what  the  great  God  of  heaven  thought  it  not 
beneath  Him  to  teach,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  learn. 
And  where  the  houses  dedicated  to  God  are  either 
so  mean  as  to  excite  contempt,  or  so  ill  arranged 
that  all  that  profound  self-abasement  that  man  ought 
to  feel  towards  his  Maker  is  swallowed  up  in  taking 
care  of  his  own  comfort,  and  making  himself  his  own 
idol,  it  is  plain  that  bad  taste  is  only  another  name 
for  irreverence,  and  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due  to 
God  and  the  place  where  He  is  worshipped.  So  that 
I  think  it  may  be  admitted,  on  scriptural  principles, 
that  incorrect  taste  in  religious  edifices  implies  in- 
correct moral  perception ;  an  error  not,  indeed, 
always  wilful,  but  which  requires  to  be  speedily 
corrected." 


CHAPTER  III. 


Though  private  prayer  be  a  brave  design, 
Yet  public  hath  more  promises,  more  love  ; 
And  love's  a  weight  to  hearts — to  eyes  a  sign. 
We  all  are  but  cold  suitors.    Let  us  move 
Where  it  is  warmest.   Leave  thy  six  and  seven : 
Pray  with  the  most ;  for  where  most  pray  is  heaven. 

Herbert. 

^EW  clergymen  endeavoured  more  earn- 
estly to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  which, 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  he 
considered  as  attached  to  his  station, 
than  our  vicar,  the  Rev.  Horace  Sey- 
mour.   No  sick  person  could  say  that 
the  vicar  ever  neglected  daily  to  visit 
him,  exhort  and  endeavour  to  comfort  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  own  abilities  ;  but  few  could 
say  that  they  ever  received  from  him  the  consolation 
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which  the  Church  has  commanded  her  ministers  to 
afford  their  sick  brethren  in  the  absolution  contained 
in  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick."  Regarding  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dissenters — some  few  of  whom,  of  a 
very  confused  sect,  had  lately  settled  in  his  parish — 
as  a  rival  form  of  Christianity,  to  be  out-manceuvered 
and  out-generalled,  he  speedily  abolished  the  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  services,  and  the  few  holydays 
which  his  predecessors  had  observed,  and  established 
in  their  place  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  expo- 
sitions, on  the  same  evenings  and  the  same  hours 
as  the  meetings  of  the  Primitive  Jerusalemites,  as 
the  small  sect  of  dissenters  had  denominated  them- 
selves. Sermon,  exhortation,  and  expositions  he 
never  spared  ;  and  he  recked  not  of  minutes  or  hours 
when  once  within  his  favourite  pulpit.  The  prayers, 
too,  he  read  in  a  slow,  impressive  tone  of  voice,  with 
care  and  reverence,  on  the  weekly  holyday.  But 
beyond  this,  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  sadly 
maimed  and  curtailed  at  the  week-day  expositions, 
so  that  some  minutes  might  be  gained  for  his  fa- 
vourite discourses  ;  whilst  every  saint's  day  which 
the  Church  had  ordained  was  studiously  neglected, 
and  that  one  alone  observed  of  days  for  which  the 
state  has  provided  services,  on  which  the  events  of 
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the  day  gave  unlimited  scope  to  the  preacher  of 
repeating,  year  after  year,  every  hard  saying  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  were  the  opinions  of 
the  person  whom  Dr.  Worthington,  on  his  return 
from  the  church,  found  at  his  house,  conversing  with 
Lady  Emily  and  Mrs.  Lathom  on  events  of  passing 
interest.  Few  things  are  more  disheartening  than 
a  first  conversation  with  a  bashful  person ;  and  as 
Mr.  Seymour  was  such,  except  when  religious  sub- 
jects were  in  discussion,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
party  seemed  to  get  on  with  any  smoothness.  The 
weather,  the  place,  the  company,  the  sea, — all  had 
their  turn,  and  remained  for  a  short  time.  At  last 
the  vicar,  encouraged  by  the  frankness  of  his  new 
friends,  ventured  to  make  his  usual  request : 

"  I  trust,"  lie  said,  slightly  blushing, — "  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  favoured  with  yours  and  Lady  Emily's 
attendance  on  my  ministry,  during  your  sojourn 
here." 

"Whenever,"  replied  Dr.  Worthington,  "your 
church-bell  gives  out  its  note  of  preparation,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  attend  public  service ;  though  I 
fear,  from  the  weak  state  of  Emily's  health,  my  at- 
tendance will  be  too  often  solitary." 

"  Nay,  Edward,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  I  must  en- 
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deavour  to  bear  in  mind  dear  old  Herbert's  words  ; 
and 

*  Think  when  the  bells  do  chime, 
'Tis  angels'  music.  Therefore  come  not  late. 
God  then  deals  blessings.' 

Have  you  frequent  services,  Mr.  Seymour  ?" 

"  To  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities,  two  sermons 
every  Sunday,  and  improvement  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings." 

"  Improvement !"  said  Worthington, — "  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  service  with  that  title  in  our  Prayer- 
book  ;  though  it  does  occur  to  me  that  our  Church 
has  provided  a  form  of  service  for  every  morning 
and  evening  throughout  the  year." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  formalist,  Dr.  Worth- 
ington," said  the  vicar,  feeling  rather  warm  :  "  I  am 
not." 

"  If  by  a  formalist  you  mean  that  I  endeavour  to 
follow  the  practice  which  the  Church  has  enjoined, 
let  me  freely  accept  the  title." 1 

"  You  would  restore  forms  and  ceremonies  used 
by  the  Papists,"  said  the  vicar,  hardly  permitting 
Worthington  to  conclude  his  sentence. 

1  For  the  matter  of  this  conversation,  see  British  Critic, 
January  1842, — paper  on  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
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"  Would  not  you,"  asked  Worthington — "  would 
not  you  imitate  the  Roman  Church  in  any  thing  ?" 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  !"  was  Seymour's  fer- 
vent reply. 

"  What,  not  in  their  belief  in  the  Trinity  ? — the 
necessity  of  episcopal  government? — the  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  did  not  mean  in  such  points  as 
those.    I  meant  —  I  " 

"  What  you,  no  doubt,  intended  to  express," 
said  Worthington,  coming  to  the  vicar's  relief,  "  was, 
that  wherein  that  Church  has  overlaid  with  corrup- 
tions and  innovations  the  pure  practice  and  teaching 
of  the  Church,  therein  you  distinctly  refuse  to  agree 
with  her ;  but  that  in  whatsoever  point  of  faith  or 
practice  she  has  remained  a  faithful  witness  and 
keeper,  in  that  you  desire  to  be  her  follower,  as  a 
true  member  of  that  Catholic  Church  to  which  you 
belong." 

"  The  point  which  I  conceive  Mr.  Seymour  was 
alluding  to  was,  the  restoration  of  the  daily  service," 
said  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Seymour ;  "  I  wished  to 
obtain  from  Dr.  Worthington  his  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing this  practice,  in  imitation  of  the  Romanists." 

"  As  far  as  the  Roman  Church  does  in  that  point 
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imitate  the  primitive  Church,  so  far  do  I  imitate  her," 
said  Worthington:  "  but,  besides  this,  not  only  do  I 
recognise  the  practice  of  daily  public  prayer  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  when  Eusebius  exclaims, 
*  Who  can  enumerate  the  multitudes  that  daily  flock 
to  the  fold  of  Christ?' — not  only  do  I  see  this  practice 
handed  down  in  unbroken  succession  to  our  own 
times ;  but  I  find  our  own  Church  distinctly  recog- 
nising this  practice  in  the  very  title  to  her  Prayer- 
book — bidding  her  members  say  in  the  Te  Deum, 
'  Day  by  day  we  magnify  Thee'  —  ordering  in  her 
rubric,  that  the  Psalter  shall  be  read  through  once 
every  month,  and  appointing  the  lessons  for  every 
day,  so  that  the  Old  Testament  may  be  read  through 
once,  and  the  New  Testament  thrice,  in  the  course  of 
every  year.'' 

' 6  But  surely  these  injunctions  cannot  but  refer 
to  daily  prayer  in  private  devotions,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  And  yet  every  priest  and  deacon  is  ordered 
to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  either 
privately  or  openly,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or 
some  other  urgent  cause." 

"  Which  seems  to  me  to  prove  most  demonstra- 
tively, that  private  prayer  was  equally  a  fulfilment  of 
that  injunction  with  public." 
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"And  yet,  Mr.  Seymour,  the  same  injunction 
bids  the  curate  of  every  parish-church  or  chapel, 
unless  abroad  or  reasonably  hindered,  to  say  the 
same  in  the  parish-church  or  chapel  where  he  mi- 
nistereth,  and  to  summon  the  people  with  the  bell, 
'  that  they  may  come  to  hear  God's  word,  and  to  pray 
with  him.'" 

"  The  words  will  certainly  bear  that  interpreta- 
tion," said  the  vicar. 

"Bear  that  interpretation!  can  they  bear  any 
other,  without  running  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  services  of  the  Church  and  the  express  words 
of  her  rubric  ?  Listen  to  this  passage,  Mr.  Seymour, 
from  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer : 
e  They  (the  fathers)  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  all  the 
whole  Bible  (or  the  greatest  part  thereof)  should  be 
read  over  once  every  year ;  intending  thereby  that 
the  clergy,  and  especially  such  as  were  ministers  in 
the  congregation,  should  (by  often  reading  and  medi- 
tating in  God's  word)  be  stirred  up  to  godliness 
themselves,  and  be  more  able  to  exhort  others  by 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  confute  them  that  were 
adversaries  to  the  truth ;  and  further,  that  the  peo- 
ple (by  daily  hearing  of  the  holy  Scripture 
read  in  church)  might  continually  profit  more  and 
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more  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  be  more  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  His  true  religion " 

"  But  then,  Dr.  Worthington,  what  meaning  am 
I  to  attach  to  the  injunction  of  Elizabeth,  which 
seems  so  clearly  to  restrict  weekly  service  to  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  ?"  said  Seymour. 

"The  words  of  the  injunction,  *  resort  to  the 
church,  and  say  the  litany  and  prayers,'  point  out 
by  what  rule  you  are  to  interpret  the  whole  clause ; 
namely,  by  that  canon  of  your  Church,  the  15th, 
which  provides  for  the  additional  service  of  a  litany 
on  those  two  days,  whether  holydays  or  not ;  but  in 
no  respect  interferes  with  the  other  daily  service  of 
the  Church,  either  on  that  day  or  on  any  other," 
said  Worthington. 

"  But  yet,  though  these  views  may  seem  so 
strongly  advocated  in  the  Prayer-book, — yet  surely 
I  am  to  use  my  own  discretion,  and  not  to  say  the 
prayers  to  bare  walls  ?" 

"  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  canon  of  James  I.,  seems  to  re- 
cognise no  such  discretion,  but  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  contained  in  the 
service-book,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  But  surely,"  said  Seymour,  "  the  words  '  rea- 
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sonably  let  or  hindered'  afford  the  very  utmost  dis- 
cretion ?" 

"  A  better  and  a  wiser  man  than  us,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour—  I  allude  to  Bishop  Cosins  —  has  given  his 
opinion,  and  in  that  he  is  borne  out  by  almost  every 
bishop  of  our  Church,  that  nothing  but  sickness  or 
necessary  absence  abroad  can  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  non-performance  of  that  duty." 

"It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it  here,  even 
were  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do  so,"  said  Seymour, 
rather  angrily. 

"  Have  you  tried  ?  Whether  useless  or  not  in 
your  opinion,  your  Church  has  recognised  the  espe- 
cial benefits  of  public  prayer ;  has  provided  for  the 
due  celebration  of  it  every  morning  and  evening  ; 
has  set  apart  more  elaborate  services  for  such  holy- 
days  and  eves  as  she  has  enjoined  her  children  to 
observe ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  her 
clergy  to  let  no  opinions  or  feelings  of  theirs,  no 
difficulties,  no  inconveniences,  no  hinderances  but 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  prevent  them  from  afford- 
ing to  their  flocks  those  benefits  which  the  Church 
has  provided  for  them  in  the  celebration  of  her  daily 
service,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  her  holy- 
days.    Let  every  man  be  enabled  to  say,  in  the 
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words  of  the  Psalmist,  ' 6  Every  day  do  we  bless 
Thee,  and  praise  Thy  name  for  ever  and  ever;'  be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  answer  the  petitions  of  this 
day's  devotion,  and  to  preserve  us  from  sin  till  the 
course  of  our  public  exercise  returns  on  the  morrow,1  " 

"  Your  last  sentence,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  La- 
thom,  "  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeking  aid  from 
you  in  the  resolution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  al- 
ways caused  me  much  uneasiness.  How  can  I,  as 
a  consistent  Catholic,  read  such  chapters  as  those  in 
the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  containing  our 
Saviour's  uncompromising  reproofs  of  the  Pharisees 
and  their  ceremonial,  without  regarding  forms  and 
ceremonies  as  evil,  and  those  words  as  a  warning 
by  anticipation  against  actual  practices  which  I  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  Catholic?" 

"  Your  difficulty  is  no  new  one,  Margaret,"  re- 
plied Worthington ;  "we  must  admit,  that  much 
which  we  know  to  be  Catholic  in  practice,  and 
therefore  to  be  in  reality  scriptural,  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  antiscriptural." 

"  And  yet,  admitting  these  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  be  antiscriptural,  you  still  believe  in  them  —  is 
not  this  rank  papistry  V 

"  Did  I  believe  them  to  be  so  in  reality,  it  would 
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be  following  one  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  me  to  believe  in  them :  admitting  their 
antiscriptural  appearance,  I  fear  not  so  to  do,"  re- 
plied Worthington. 

"  Appearance,  Dr.  Worthington  !"  said  the  vicar 
indignantly ;  "  is  it  merely  in  appearance  that  we 
are  told  '  to  do  not  after  their  wTorks' — that  they  are 
said  '  to  bind  heavy  burdens  on  men's  backs,  and 
grievous  to  be  borne' — that  6  they  make  broad  their 
phylacteries' — that  6  they  make  long  prayers  V  " 

"  The  reason  why  we  were  enjoined  6  not  to  do 
after  their  works,'  was  because  they  either  '  said  and 
did  not,'  or  *  did  all  their  good  works  to  be  seen  of 
men.'  It  was  because  they  either  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  works  they  had  never  done,  or 
they  did  those  works  for  a  wrong  purpose.  It  was 
not  because  they  imposed  6  heavy  burdens  on  men's 
backs'  that  they  were  reproved,  but  because  *  they 
themselves  would  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.'  It  was  not  because  they  made  broad  their 
phylacteries  that  we  were  warned  of  their  conduct, 
but  because  they  endeavoured  by  such  outward  signs 
to  obtain  the  praise  of  men,  and  not  by  dutiful  obe- 
dience to  His  precepts  to  earn  that  of  God.  And, 
lastly,  it  was  not  because  '  they  made  long  prayers' 
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that  our  Saviour  rebuked  the  Pharisees,  but  because 
that  for  a  pretence  they  made  long  prayers.  And 
the  same  observation  applies  to  that  text  so  often 
quoted  against  traditions  in  general,  because  the 
Pharisees  *  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  traditions.' " 

"  But  still,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom,  "though 
such  texts  as  these,  on  which,  indeed,  I  have  never 
laid  the  great  stress  that  Mr.  Seymour  has,  may 
fail,  how  can  the  same  reasoning  be  applied  to  such 
injunctions  of  our  Saviour's  to  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria— '  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth :'  and,  again ;  '  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;"  or  that  other  text,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  it  is  said  by  St.  Paul,  6  that  God 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  and  is  not 
worshipped  by  men's  hands  V  " 

"  Such  texts,  Margaret,  as  those  you  have  quoted, 
and  also  that  in  Galatians, — where  St.  Paul  tells  his 
converts  to  let  no  man  *  judge  them  in  meats,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath,' — may  at  first  sight  occa- 
sion you  much  uneasiness  ;  but  you  must  remember 
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two  things,  when  throwing  yourself  on  the  plain  text 
of  the  Scriptures :  first,  you  should  be  consistent, 
and  give  the  same  weight  to  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  one  case  as  in  another ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  argument  itself  generally  proves  too  much.  Are 
you  ready  to  abide  by  the  plain  text  of  Scripture  in 
all  things  ?" 

"  If  you  ask  me/'  said  Mr.  Seymour,  "  I  answer 
freely,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  to  take  two  tenets  :  what  is  more 
clear,  according  to  the  mere  text  of  Scripture,  than 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  necessity  of 
fasting  ?  In  the  latter  case,  you,  of  your  own  discre- 
tion, modify  the  strict  injunctions  of  our  Saviour, 
not  only  against  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  but  against  the  plain  text  of 
Scripture ;  in  the  other,  agreeing  with  the  true 
Church,  you  refuse  to  admit  that  supremacy,  be- 
cause the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  and  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church, 
interpreted  that  supremacy  to  be  a  supremacy  among 
his  equals,  not  over  inferiors.  Now  you  must  be 
consistent :  either  fast,  bear  your  cross  daily,  admit 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglect  the  observance  of  holydays  ;  or  admit  the 
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power  of  the  Church  to  interpret  Scripture,  and  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  our  article  claims 
for  her." 

"  But  why,"  said  Seymour,  "  should  the  Church 
be  better  fitted  for  judging  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  or  I  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Worthington,  "  to  use  the 
words  of  a  German  writer,  '  in  her,  what  is  wanting 
in  one  member  is  supplied  by  another,  and  the  con- 
trary errors  of  individuals  eliminated  by  their  own 
combination.' " 

"  The  dilemma  you  have  already  placed  me  in, 
my  dear  cousin,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom,  "  ought,  per- 
haps, to  make  me  unwilling  to  pursue  the  argument 
further  ;  but  still,  as  error  cannot  be  eradicated  too 
completely,  let  me  hear  how  my  application  of  these 
texts  has  failed  in  its  other  respect." 

"  Generally,"  replied  Worthington,  "  your  argu- 
ment proves  too  much:  whilst  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  excuse  certain  forms  or  certain  prayers,  or  to 
dispense  with  certain  holydays,  you  are  citing  texts 
which  are  equally  destructive  of  every  form,  every 
prayer,  every  holyday.  Will  you,  then,  use  forms 
of  prayer,  and  refuse  to  fast  ?  will  you  except  this 
or  that  holyday,  and  yet  duly  observe  the  birth  of 
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our  Saviour  and  His  Sabbaths  ?  will  you  celebrate 
this  or  that  fast  or  feast  which  the  state  may  ordain, 
and  neglect  all  such  as  the  Church  has  enjoined  on 
you  ?  and  then,  besides,  your  inconsistency  in  the 
face  of  texts,  which  you  cannot  explain  in  any  way 
so  as  to  make  the  observance  of  Christmas-day 
scriptural,  and  that  of  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration 
popish." 

"  How  then  can  these  things  be  ?"  said  the  vicar. 

"  As  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  abolish  the  worship 
of  devils,  but  not  therefore  to  abolish  all  worship, 
but  to  change  it,  so  was  its  mission  not  to  destroy 
all  holydays,  but  to  change  them.  It  cannot  be 
that  St.  Paul's  injunctions  were  meant  to  take  away 
all  holydays,  because  we  find  the  Apostles  in  the 
Acts,  and  St.  John  in  the  Revelations,  recognising 
the  weekly  festival.  The  Jewish  days,  against 
which  St.  Paul's  injunctions  were  aimed,  were  in- 
deed mere  shadows :  Christian  days  are  not  sha- 
dows ;  nor  is  the  Sabbath  one  of  those  old  works 
that  have  passed  away  in  Christ." 

"  What,  then,  is  my  duty  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  When  the  outward  appearance  of  the  text  of 
Scripture  is  against  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church, — and  few  are  there  of  us  who  can  judge 
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more  deeply  of  the  hidden  things  of  God's  holy 
word, — then  distrust  neither  the  Scripture  nor  the 
Church,  but  rather  distrust  thine  own  erring  judg- 
ment, well  assured  that  catholic  teaching  cannot 
contradict  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  both 
Scripture  and  catholic  tradition  emanate  from  one 
source — our  God." 

"  But  why,  Dr.  Worthington,"  asked  the  vicar — 
"  why  am  I  to  place  such  implicit  credence  on  the 
Church  in  this  particular  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Worthington,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  "  she  is  thy  mother  in  the  Lord ;  because 
thou  hast  known  the  Church  before  thou  didst  know 
the  Scriptures,  being  acquainted  with  the  one  from  the 
mere  dawning  of  thy  intellect — with  the  other,  from 
thy  very  birth,  even  from  thy  baptism ;  by  whose 
hand  thou  hast  been  led,  by  whose  voice  thou  hast 
been  directed  in  the  study  of  those  Scriptures  to 
which  she  fearlessly  appeals  as  the  standards  of  her 
doctrines/' 

"  And  yet,  surely,"  said  Seymour,  "  all  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  must  be  useless  in  expressing 
our  feelings  towards  God,  who  must  know  the  true 
state  of  our  hearts,  and  cannot  be  blinded  with  such 
outward  demonstrations  of  affections." 
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"  Why,  then,  are  we  not  consistent  ?  If  any  one 
of  us  is  engrossed  with  an  earthly  passion,  with  what 
a  prodigality  of  love,  regardless  of  cost,  of  time,  or 
annoyance,  do  we  endeavour  to  express  our  feelings 
by  outward  signs,  and  to  shew,  to  the  best  of  our 
powers,  the  fervour  of  our  devotion  to  a  fellow- 
being  !  Yet  do  we  disregard  the  one,  and  believe 
in  the  other,  failing  to  recognise  in  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  Church's  mind,  through  her  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  language  of  exalted  human  nature. 
Our  forefathers  thought  nothing  too  good  for  God 
when  they  raised  their  colleges,  their  cathedrals,  and 
their  chapels  ;  we,  when  we  ornament  our  houses 
and  our  persons  with  frivolous  luxuries,  think  any 
thing  good  enough  for  God,  but  nothing  too  good 
for  ourselves." 

"  Would  you,  then,  reduce  us  to  bare  walls  and 
sanded  floors  ?"  asked  Seymour,  with  a  slight  sneer  : 
"  we  must  be  consistent." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Worthington,  "  that  would  be  to 
injure  the  industrious  artisan  whilst  endeavouring 
to  do  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  God 
has  called  him." 

"  As  for  those  of  our  ancestors  who  built  ca- 
thedrals and  monasteries,"  said  Seymour,  "  it  was 
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merely  with  the  hope  of  buying  off  their  sins,  and 
escaping  so  many  years  in  their  priests'  purgatorial 
fire." 

"  It  is  no  very  difficult  task,  Mr.  Seymour,"  re- 
plied Worthington,  "  to  impute  improper  motives  to 
the  actions  of  others,  when  it  goes  against  our  own 
ideas  to  regard  them  as  ensamples  for  our  following  ; 
and  when  death  has  silenced  the  tongue  of  him  whose 
deeds  we  are  commenting  on,  and  time  has  deprived 
him  of  the  defence  of  his  friends,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  say  such  and  such  were  his  motives.  When 
we,  on  what  we  choose  to  denominate  good  motives, 
have  done  one  tithe  of  what  our  ancestors  did  on 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  bad  motives,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
their  acts  and  our  own :  until  then  let  us  hold  our 
peace,  and  strive  to  imitate  their  acts,  without  troub- 
ling ourselves  about  the  motives  of  those  whose  me- 
morials remain  as  monuments  of  shame  to  a  wealthy 
and  luxurious  people." 

The  conversation  was  here  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  message  from  one  of  his  parishioners  to  the  vicar  : 
a  poor  woman,  whilst  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  had  been  precipitated  on  to  the  beach,  by  the 
sudden  giving  way  of  the  earth,  and  now  lay  at  the 
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bathing-house  in  the  very  agonies  of  death.  Worth- 
ington,  perceiving  the  trepidation  into  which  this  cala- 
mity had  thrown  the  vicar,  volunteered  his  assistance, 
wrhich  Seymour  gladly  accepted.  It  was  not  many 
minutes  before  they  were  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
poor  woman,  who  craved  the  Church's  consolation 
in  the  hour  of  death. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


O  soothe  us,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 
Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away ; 
With  whom  we  shar'd  the  cup  of  grace, 
Then  parted— ye  to  Christ's  embrace, 
We  to  the  lonesome  world  again, 
Yet  mindful  of  the  unearthly  strain 
Practised  with  you  at  Eden's  door, 
To  be  sung  on,  where  angels  soar, 
With  blended  voices  evermore. 

Christian  Tear. 

HE  distance  to  the  bathing-house 
on  the  beach,  whither  the  unfor- 
tunate female  had  been  carried, 
was  so  short,  that  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes elapsed  ere  the  vicar  and 
Worthington  reached  the  couch 
of  the  sufferer.  When  she  was  first  taken  up  from 
beneath  the  cliff,  life  was  not  indeed  extinct,  though 
the  hand  of  death  was  sore  upon  her ;  but  now, 
speech,  sight,  sensation,  were  all  past.    For  a  mo- 
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ment,  indeed,  as  Seymour  knelt  by  the  poor  crea- 
ture, and  prayed  fervently  for  the  departing  soul, 
she  raised  her  eyelids,  and  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  on 
those  of  the  vicar.  The  action  was  but  momentary  ; 
and  when  the  lids  fell  again,  she  was  dead. 

"  What  a  painful  duty  is  ours,  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton  !"  said  the  vicar,  as  they  proceeded  homeward 
from  the  house  of  death. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  painful  duty  to  sit  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  endeavour  to 
exhort  and  comfort  them,  with  calmness,  with  kind- 
ness, and  yet  with  truth,"  replied  Worthington  ;  "  but 
how  doubly  painful  does  our  duty  become  when,  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  stroke  of  death,  we  are  not 
enabled  to  administer  those  consolations  which  the 
Church  has  commanded  us  to  afford,  and  permitted 
her  children  to  demand  of  us  in  the  hour  of  death !" 

"  That  is  hardly  my  view,"  replied  the  vicar ; 
"  nay,  it  is  to  me  rather  a  consolation,  as  far  as  my 
own  feelings  are  concerned,  when  the  suddenness  of 
the  affliction  anticipates  me  in  my  attendance  on  the 
sick  person." 

"  I  am  sure  I  misunderstand  you,  Mr.  Seymour," 
said  Worthington. 

"  Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  would  spare  myself," 
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replied  Seymour  ;  ' '  but  what  I  wished  to  express 
was,  the  pain  which  I  experience  in  having  to  ex- 
plain to  a  dying  person  the  reasons  why  J  cannot 
use  to  him  that  form  of  absolution  which  deforms 
the  Visitation-service  in  the  Prayer-book." 

"  I  can  well  conceive  the  pain  which  a  clergy- 
man must  experience,"  replied  Worthington,  with 
some  degree  of  emphasis,  "  when  he  endeavours  to 
persuade  a  sick  brother  that  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously administer  to  him  that  consolation  which  the 
Church  has  offered,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  refuse 
him  that  absolution  which,  by  the  same  authority, 
he  is  commanded  to  give  him." 

"  Commanded,  Dr.  Worthington  !  Nay — the 
Church  has  left  us  free,  at  least,  on  this  point." 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,"  continued  Worthing- 
ton, "  the  rubric  which  follows  immediately  after 
the  rehearsal  of  the  Belief  in  the  form  of  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  especially  orders  that  then  6  the  sick 
person  shall  be  moved  to  make  a  confession  of  his 
sins :  after  which,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort.' 
And  thereupon  follows  the  form  of  absolution  you 
object  to." 

UI  am  really  sorry,"  replied  the  vicar,  with  a 
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smile,  "  that  you  should  have  troubled  yourself  to 
quote  so  carefully  from  the  rubric.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  had  the  rubric  remained  unex- 
plained, my  conscientious  objections  must  have  been 
thrown  back  to  its  authors." 

"I  am  not  aware  of  an  explanation,"  replied 
Worthington. 

"  I  am  astonished  !  I  allude  to  the  sixty-seventh 
canon, "  rejoined  the  vicar. 

"Indeed!"  replied  Worthington. 

"  Which  says,  i  When  any  person  is  dangerously 
sick  in  any  parish,  the  minister  or  curate,  having 
knowledge  thereof,  shall  resort  unto  him  or  her  .  .  . 
to  instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Communion-book,  if  he 
be  no  preacher ;  or  if  he  be  a  preacher,  then  as  he 
shall  think  most  needful  and  convenient.'  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Worthington,  "  and  what  then  ?" 

"  If,  then,  I  am  licensed  to  preach,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  use  that  form  of  absolution,  but  such  as 
1  may  think  6  needful  and  convenient which  clearly 
shews  the  doubt  the  authors  of  the  canons  enter- 
tained about  that  form,  or  they  would  hardly  have 
provided  such  an  explanation." 

"  It  might  well  be  objected,  Mr.  Seymour,  that 
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the  words.  *  if  he  be  a  preacher,'  were  words  of  much 
graver  import  at  the  time  when  the  canons  were 
enacted  than  they  are  now ;  and  that  the  class  in- 
tended to  be  described  was  of  a  more  restricted 
nature  than  that  of  preachers  of  the  present  day. 
But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  preach- 
ers then  and  preachers  now — that  is,  every  ordained 
clergyman — are  the  same,  it  requires  to  be  proved 
that  the  words  of  the  canon  apply  to  the  form  of 
absolution." 

Mr.  Seymour  repeated  the  words  of  the  canon 
with  great  emphasis. 

"  You  quote  correctly ;  but  mark,  now.  The 
canon  provides  that  the  preacher  need  not  confine 
himself  to  the  words  of  the  communion-book  in 
'instructing  and  comforting9  the  sick  person.  On 
referring  to  the  Visitation-service,  we  find  certain 
exhortations  for  comforting  and  instructing  the  sick 
person,  previous  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  articles  of 
the  Belief.  Now,  even  if  there  were  no  such  por- 
tions of  the  service,  few  would  be  ready  to  admit, 
that  a  mere  permission  to  use  your  discretion  in 
8  exhorting  and  comforting '  the  sick  person  would 
permit  you  to  refuse  the  absolution  as  it  there  stands, 
when,  after  confession,  it  is  *  humbly  and  heartily 
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required'  of  you  by  the  sick  man.  Even  in  such  a 
case,  the  permission  in  the  canon  would  not  overrule 
the  command  in  the  rubric.  How  much  weaker, 
therefore,  is  the  argument,  when  we  actually  find  in 
the  service  especial  parts  for  exhortation  and  com- 
fort, to  which  the  actual  words  of  the  canon  do  refer, 
and  over  which  alone  the  discretion  is  permitted !" 

"  Your  argument  is  ingenious,  certainly,"  replied 
Seymour. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  give  it  up.  Let  us  admit 
that  the  words  of  the  canon  do  apply  to  the  form  of 
absolution,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  permissive.  How 
are  you  benefited  in  your  argument  against  the  form 
itself?  Surely  the  Church  could  not  have  had  any 
very  great  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  form, 
when  she  'permitted  those  among  her  clergy  who 
were  preachers  to  use  it,  and  enjoined  the  use  of  it 
on  all  those  who  were  not  preachers." 

"  At  least,  then,  she  has  expressed  her  doubts 
about  it,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  On  the  contrary,  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  the  Church  has  distinctly  declared  that  every 
thing,  as  well  in  the  former  service-book  as  in  the 
present,  was  according  to  sound  doctrine,  and  such 
as  every  man  might  conscientiously  follow  and  use ; 
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the  generality  of  which  declaration  does  not  admit  of 
an  exception." 

"  But  you  seem,  Dr.  Worthington,  to  be  content 
to  prove  that  the  Church  has  sanctioned  that  form, 
and  not  that  it  is  in  accordance  to  the  word  of  God." 

"  Your  argument,  Mr.  Seymour,"  replied  Worth- 
ington, "  was,  that  the  Church  had  relaxed  the  espe- 
cial injunctions  of  her  rubric,  and  had  thus  released 
her  sons  from  the  necessity  of  believing  in  those  in- 
junctions. It  was  my  duty,  therefore,  to  shew  the 
views  of  the  Church  on  that  point." 

"  But  still,  unless  you  can  convince  me  of  its 
being  scriptural,  I  am  not  bound  to  use  that  form," 
replied  Seymour. 

"  Were  I  arguing  with  a  sectarian,  with  whom 
my  sole  point  of  agreement  were  the  final  appeal  to 
Scripture,  I  wTould  then  proceed  to  shew  how  the 
power  delegated  by  our  Saviour  to  His  Apostles  has 
been  preserved  in  our  Church,  and  how  the  words 
in  which  we  are  ordered  to  absolve  the  penitent  are 
purely  scriptural.  When  my  opponent  in  argument 
is  a  minister  of  the  Church,  I  disdain  to  use  such  an 
appeal,  and  would  not  insult  him  by  so  doing." 

"  Disdain  such  an  appeal !"  replied  the  vicar. 

"  Can  I  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  re-consider 
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the  oath  which  he  took  at  his  ordination ;  and  when 
he  has  ex  animo  sworn  that  '  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  containeth  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  so  used, 
and  that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  prescribed  in 
public  prayer  and  in  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  none  other  J — he  now  desires  to  wrest  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a  defence  of  his  perjury  ?" 

"  Your  language  is  at  least  plain,"  replied  Sey- 
mour, biting  his  lips. 

Dr.  Worthington's  hand  was  here  seized,  and 
shaken  heartily,  by  a  tall,  good-looking,  middle- 
aged  man,  on  whom  the  walkers  almost  stumbled  as 
they  turned  a  corner  by  the  New  Inn. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Worthington  ?"  said  the 
stranger  —  "  and  Lady  Emily  —  quite  well  ?  Ah, 
Mr.  Seymour,  how  do  you  do  ?  Mrs.  S.  and  all  the 
cherubs  quite  well  ?  Come,  that's  right,"  continued 
Sir  Thomas  Buxley,  of  Buxley  Hall,  late  liberal 
M.P.  for  the  county.  "  Hope  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Lady  Emily  at  the  Hall. 
Come,  let  me  see — to-day's  Wednesday  ;  to-morrow 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  Lady  Emily 
at  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Lathom's  ;  Saturday's  fair- 
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day  at  Brotherton  —  must  go;  Monday,  off  to  Sir 
George's,  to  have  a  try  at  the  birds ;  Sunday — no, 
Doctor,  that  won't  do,  I  know.  What  do  you  say  to 
Friday  ?  I've  no  doubt  our  good  vicar  will  join  us. 
You're  not  engaged,  Doctor?" 

"  Certainly  not  engaged,  Sir  Thomas  ;  but  " 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  then  that 's  settled.  Six 
o'clock.    You'll  come,  Seymour?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Worthington  ; 
"  you  travel  too  fast.    I  really  cannot  come." 

"  Not  come,  and  not  engaged  ?  Pooh  !  pooh  ! 
We  're  alwrays  ready  to  see  friends — never  put  out 
at  Buxley,"  replied  the  baronet, 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  decided 
objection  to  going  out  on  a  Friday,"  replied  Worth- 
ington, calmly. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well.  Odd  notion ! — dried 
herrings  and  potatoes,  I  suppose,"  muttered  the  lord 
of  Buxley.  "  Well,  good  bye,  Doctor  ;  then  I  shall 
dine  with  the  Reform  Club  at  Takeafee.  Good  bye, 
Seymour  :  better  luck  next  time" — and  thus  saying, 
the  knight  went  on  his  way. 

"  Are  you  for  a  walk  over  the  south  downs  to- 
day, Mr.  Seymour  ?"  asked  Worthington  of  the  vicar, 
as  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  was  round  a  corner. 
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"  Willingly,  for  a  short  hour,"  replied  the  vicar. 
"  I  cannot  but  thank  you,"  he  continued,  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  ramble, — "I  cannot  but  thank 
you  for  so  decidedly  refusing  Sir  Thomas's  invita- 
tion for  Friday ;  though,  perhaps,  not  for  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  you." 

"  You  do  not,  then,  follow  the  Church's  disci- 
pline in  keeping  fasts  ?" 

4 6  Not  strictly.  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  high 
authority  of  the  holy  prophets  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation ;  the  distinct  injunctions  of  our  Saviour ;  the 
clear  words  of  His  Apostles  ;  the  custom  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  ;  —  all  adding  their  contribution 
to  the  proof  of  the  duty  of  mortifying  the  flesh  by 
fasting." 

"  This  admitted,  where  is  your  objection  ?"  asked 
Worthington. 

"  To  that  Romish  spirit  with  which  our  reform- 
ers seem  to  have  marked  out  how  many  days,  and 
what  particular  days,  we  ought  to  fast ;  and  by  which 
they  seem  fo  say,  6  Do  this,  and  then  feel  satisfied 
that  you  have  performed  your  duty,'  "  replied  the 
vicar. 

"  You  have  indeed  grievously  misunderstood  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Church  has  regulated  her  disci- 
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pline  of  mortification,"  replied  Worthington.  "  In 
no  part  of  her  discipline  has  she  kept  in  mind  more 
constantly  that  saying  which  she  quotes  in  her  Arti- 
cles— 6  When  ye  have  done  all,  say,  We  are  unprofit- 
able servants.5  " 

"  I  cannot  but  feel,"  said  Seymour,  "  that  my 
Christian  freedom  is  trenched  upon  by  such  a  minute 
ceremonial,  and  which  seems  to  presuppose  that  an 
equal  number  of  fasts  are  sufficient  for  all  her  chil- 
dren. Such  a  discipline  as  this  I  cannot  but  think 
unbecoming  a  spiritual  worship,  and  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  new  covenant." 

"  Such  views  are  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  more 
especially  as,  in  late  years,  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  free  ourselves  from  all  restraint  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  and  to  contend  for  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual private  judgment — not  the  duty  of  judging  of 
the  Scriptures  under  the  directing  hand  of  our  mo- 
ther the  Church.  But  now,  mark  how  differently  the 
Church  has  acted  in  this  matter.  She  has  marked 
out  no  particular  days,  without  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  First,  every  Friday  in  the  year,  as  com- 
memorative of  that  awful  sacrifice  once  for  all  made 
upon  the  cross  on  that  day.  Her  reason  was,  the 
custom  of  the  apostolic  Church  from  the  day  that 
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the  Bridegroom  was  taken  away.  The  same  rea- 
son attaches  to  the  observance  of  those  forty  days 
during  which  our  Saviour  fasted  in  the  wilderness. 
The  like  reason,  and  the  scriptural  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  previous  to  the  separating  of  the 
two  apostles  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  attach  to 
the  observance  of  the  Ember-weeks,  and,  indeed,  to 
every  day  which  the  Church  has  set  apart  as  a  vigil 
or  fast-day." 

"  Yet  s(  "11  there  remains  the  objection  of  one 
kind  of  satisfaction  being  sufficient  for  all  men," 
replied  the  vicar. 

"  Nay,  look  what  the  Church  hath  done.  Our 
Saviour  enjoined  us  to  fast,  and  prescribed  how  and 
in  what  way  we  should  fast,  and  attached  to  that 
exercise  an  especial  blessing.  The  Church,  recog- 
nising this  duty,  and  obedient  to  the  command  of  her 
Lord,  hath  not  presumed  to  ordain  how  we  shall 
fast.  She  hath,  indeed,  declared,  that  on  certain 
days  her  children  ought  to  fast,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  unity  of  feeling  and  action,  and  to  preclude  the 
temptation  to  neglect  the  duty  altogether.  She  hath 
said,  '  Son,  on  this  day  thy  Saviour  died  for  thee  :  it 
will  be  good  for  thee  on  that  day  to  mortify  the 
affections  and  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  to  be  dead  unto 
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sin.'  Again,  she  saith,  '  Son,  on  this  day  the  holy 
Church  of  Corinth  fasted  and  prayed,  before  they 
set  apart  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry :  on  this  day,  therefore,  fast  and  pray.' 
She  doth  not  say  with  what  measure  we  shall  fast ; 
she  doth  not  say  these  hundred  and  eight  days  are 
sufficient  for  thee  and  for  me,  for  young  and  for  old, 
for  good  and  for  ill.  She  does  say—*  a  less  number  of 
days  than  these  the  early  Church  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, even  for  the  best  among  them.  Let  us  do  like- 
wise. He  who  spared  the  Ninevites  may,  peradven- 
ture,  spare  us,  when,  as  one  body  and  one  soul,  we 
come  unto  Him  with  fasting  and  prayer.'  " 

"  But  yet  the  practice  of  Rome,  and  the  absence 
of  any  penalties  in  our  own  Church  for  the  breach  of 
these  observances,  though  arguments  of  a  totally 
different  kind,'^  must  still  have  weight,"  suggested 
Seymour. 

"  They  are  alike  in  their  effect — they  are  equally 
fallacious.  If  Rome  abused  a  means  of  grace  com- 
mitted to  her,  her  abuse  of  the  law  is  no  argument 
against  the  proper  use  of  it.  And  because  the 
Church  has  attached  no  penalties  to  the  neglect  of 
this  portion  of  her  discipline,  surely  the  mere  silence 
of  her  authorities  is  no  proof  of  her  acquiescence  in 
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the  neglect  or  breach  of  her  injunctions.  What  the 
especial  benefits  are  which  result  from  this  disci- 
pline, we  cannot  know  in  this  world :  let  us,  there- 
fore, say,  in  the  words  of  the  homily,  '  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  us,  and  give  us  grace,  that  while  we  live 
in  this  miserable  world,  we  may,  through  Thy  help, 
bring  forth  this  and  such  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
commended  and  commanded  by  Thy  holy  Word,  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  name  and  to  our  comforts ;  that,  after 
the  race  of  this  wretched  life,  we  may  live  everlast- 
ingly with  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom.*  " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  we  must  now  part,"  said  Sey- 
mour :  "let  me,  therefore,  thank  you  for  your  ex- 
planations ;  which,  if  they  do  not  convince  me,  will 
at  least  render  me  diffident  of  my  own  opinions." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Glos,  Now,  good  sir,  who  are  you  ? 
Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  lame  by  fortune's  blows, 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.   Give  me  your  hand ; 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

King  Lear. 

N  what  cave,  my  Mary,  have  you  been 
hiding  yourself,  since  you  ran  away 
with  but  half  a  breakfast  ?"  said  Mr. 
^  Lathom  to  his  eldest  daughter,  as 
soon  as  the  first  noise  of  knives  and 
forks  was  over. 
"  Fern-gathering,  or  seaweed-hunting,  I  dare  say, 
Miss  Lathom  ?"  said  Sir  Thomas  Buxley. 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  Sir  Thomas,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lathom. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !    A  donkey-party  to  the  Druids' 
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cairn,  or  a  sail  in  the  revenue-cutter  ?"  suggested  the 
polite  knight. 

"  I  have  been  with  poor  Mrs.  Brookes,"  was 
Mary's  reply  to  her  father,  as  soon  as  the  others  had 
concluded. 

"Poor  creature!"  said  her  father:  "I  thought 
some  kind  neighbour  had  promised  to  be  with  her." 

"  Was  not  paid,  and  therefore  would  not  come — 
the  old  story  with  such  people,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Nay,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Mrs.  Lathom,  "  this 
poor  neighbour  does  her  best." 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  the  ingratitude  of  these 
classes  is  deplorable — totally  blind  to  all  enlightened 
feelings  of  philanthropy,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  As  far  as  talking,  writing,  and  speaking  about 
it  goes,  no  doubt  totally  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
an  octavo  tract,  a  benevolent  society's  committee- 
room,  or  a  public-meeting  at  the  assembly-rooms ; 
but  not  so  in  practice.  This  woman  is  an  example. 
She  has  a  large  and  young  family  of  her  own,  too 
young  to  be  left  unattended ;  her  husband  is  out  all 
day ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  she  can  entrust 
her  children.  She  cannot,  therefore,  leave  them  in 
the  daytime  ;  but  she  gives  up  the  greater  portion  of 
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her  nightly  rest,  to  sit  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
neighbour,"  replied  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  A  mere  solitary  instance,"  said  the  krlght,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Nay,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Dr.  Wjrthington  :  "in 
acts  of  mutual  kindness  the  poor  may  well  be  our 
instructors.  They  will  willingly  pawn  their  own 
things,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  destitute  neighbour ; 
when  hardly  able  to  keep  their  own  heads  above 
water,  will  add  the  child  of  another  who  is  badly 
off  to  their  own  six  or  seven  children ;  attend  their 
friends  in  the  most  dangerous  disorders  ;  pray  by 
their  bedside  ;  and  subscribe  their  mite  to  the  relief 
of  an  injured  fellow-workman." 

"  Does  not  all  this  supposed  kindness,"  rejoined 
the  knight,  "arise  from  a  consciousness  that,  in 
such  a  poverty-stricken  and  abject  state  as  many  of 
them  are,  they  cannot  be  worse  off  by  the  addition 
of  another  child  or  so,  or  by  pawning  an  old  jacket 
for  a  neighbour, — nay,  perhaps  are  benefited  by  the 
act,  by  the  character  it  obtains  for  them  among  the 
philanthropists  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are  de- 
ceived by  such  a  specious  performance  ?" 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  impute  bad  mo- 
tives, Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Worthington,  calmly ; 
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"  and  no  argument  is  more  fallacious,  and  yet  less 
easily  answered,  than  a  sneer ;  and  yet,  what  feel- 
ings do  \ve  experience  when  we  learn  how  the  world 
imputes  wrong  motives  to  our  own  actions !" 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  "  I  have  no  doubt  my- 
self—  I  merely  put  the  case — as  I  said,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  some  instances  of  philanthropical 
kindness  in  the  lower  classes  ;  but  really  the  impo- 
sitions of  those  classes, — their  false  tales,  their  manu- 
factured sores,  their  fresh-water  sailors,  their  begging- 
letters, —  steel  one's  heart  against  real  objects  of 
charity." 

6 '  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Worthington,  "  we  have 
too  many  reasons,  too  many  motives  to  influence  us 
in  refusing  relief  to  poor  petitioners,  to  add  to  the 
catalogue  that  most  influential  of  all,  the  fear  of  im- 
position.  As  we  hurry  onward  to  our  business,  we 
have  no  time  to  stop — so  says  prudence — to  ques- 
tion any  of  the  miserable  objects  we  may  meet ;  or 
our  pride  comes  in,  and  suggests  a  public  charity, 
and  its  lengthy  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  ;  or 
fashion  suggests  some  little  luxury;  —  and  then,  if 
we  endeavour  to  stifle  all  these  temptations,  and  are 
prepared  to  dole  out  our  poor  pittance  to  the  next 
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object  of  charity,  the  fear  of  imposition  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  whispers,  6  Fraud ;'  and  we  pass  him  by,  and 
hurry  on  to  our  calling." 

"But  yet,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom,  "you 
must  feel  that  the  existence  of  such  frauds  is  but 
too  clearly  proved ;  and  that  therefore  some  check 
must  be  placed  on  indiscriminate  gifts." 

"  That  such  frauds  do  exist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  that  they  exist  in  the  relative  numbers 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe,  a  late 
report  to  the  Commons  enables  us  to  deny." 1 

"  Enough,  surely,  to  make  us  cautious,"  sug- 
gested Buxleyr 

"  Enough,  Sir  Thomas,  to  make  us  believe  in 
the  reality  of  those  forms  of  distress  which  these 
impostures  represent." 

"  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  your  argument," 
said  the  knight. 

"  Let  me  develope  it  to  you  as  I  found  it  in  the 
writings  of  a  friend  of  the  poor  man.  f  Falsehood,' 
says  that  writer,  'is  always  the  imitator  of  truth. 

1  The  last  police-report  to  the  House  of  Commons  states, 
fifty  begging- letter  writers  out  of  sixteen  thousand  delinquents, 
and  one  hundred  bearers  of  fictitious  petitions.  Mendicants  in 
London  above  four  thousand. 
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Every  imposture  proves  a  reality,  and  is  ever  the 
representative  of  a  real  calamity  which  has  afflicted 
some  of  our  fellow-travellers  in  the  journey  of  life. 
No  man  ever  yet  invented  an  entirely  new  thing, 
either  in  life  or  morals.  The  basis  of  all  heresies  is 
truth ;  and  so  is  the  groundwork  of  the  numerous 
frauds  and  false  appearances  which  are  assumed  by 
beggars.  It  is  acting — where  the  parts  and  passions 
are  real,  and  the  substance  real  incidents :  but  the 
time  and  action  are  condensed,  and  the  tone  exagge- 
rated.' ,n 

"  But  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  Sir  Tho- 
mas, with  some  confidence,  "  you  would  not  advo- 
cate indiscriminate  charity  —  that  normal  evil,  which 
prevents  true  charity,  and  encourages  beggary,  idle- 
ness, and  profligacy  ?" 

"  Not  only  would  I  not  encourage  it,"  replied 
Worthington,  "  but  I  would  punish  it  — " 

The  knight  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  in  sheer 
delight. 

"  —  As  an  offence,"   continued  Worthington, 
"  against  good  grammar  and  common  sense." 
The  knight  resumed  his  previous  occupation. 
"  True  Christian  charity,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
1  Bosanquet's  Rights  and  Claims  of  the  Poor. 
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"  seems  to  me  to  be  unable  to  exist  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  wish  to  give — on  the  other,  a  claim  to 
receive  :  discrimination,  consequently,  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Christian  charity  as  the  will  to  benefit  a  fel- 
low-creature." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lathom,  "  Sir  Thomas  was 
intending  to  speak  of  indiscriminate  giving  to  all  who 
ask." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  knight :  "  perhaps,  Doc- 
tor, you  defend  that  ?" 

"  We  have  been  commanded  to  give  to  every  one 
that  asketh  of  us.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  carry  out 
this  injunction?  Could  we  not  do  so  without  de- 
triment to  ourselves,  and  without  disregarding  that 
scale  of  difference  of  claims  which  greater  degrees  of 
want  enforce  on  us  ?  May  we  not,  indeed,  give  to 
all,  discriminately V 

"  But  then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  those 
cases  of  imposture,  which  you  admit  would  render 
your  charity  too  often  a  premium  to  vice  ?" 

"  It  is  an  old  maxim  in  our  law,  that  it  is  better 
that  nine  guilty  men  should  escape  than  one  inno- 
cent man  suffer  unjustly.  So  in  charitable  acts,  is 
it  not  better  that  nine  impostors  should  be  benefited 
than  one  poor  man  should  want  ?    We  are  much  too 
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ready  to  presuppose  every  case  an  imposture.  We 
always  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt : 
should  we  not  rather  give  to  charity  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  ?" 

"  Where,  then,  will  you  find  more  perfect  cha- 
rity than  in  the  new  Poor-law  ?"  said  the  knight, 
triumphantly  :  "  there  is  discrimination  at  its  height." 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Lathom3 — "  discrimination 
in  cartloads,  and  the  wish  of  doing  good  in  hand- 
fuls." 

"  Of  course,  then,  there  is  no  charity  at  all  in  a 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,"  said  the  knight,  ra- 
ther snappishly  :  "  how  say  you,  Dr.  Worthington  ? 
I  know  our  good  host  has  odd  opinions  on  this 
point." 

"  Far  from  it,  Sir  Thomas :  it  is  a  very  great 
error  to  suppose  there  is  no  charity  in  a  poor-law. 
Not,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  guardians  and  relieving- 
officers ;  though,  indeed,  they  might  claim  a  share 
of  the  charity  of  the  nation,  did  they  strive  to  admi- 
nister the  law  in  a  charitable  spirit.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  the  charity  reside  in  the  individual  ratepayer ; 
unless,  looking  to  the  end  for  which  his  contribution 
is  given,  he  pays  it  cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  that 
object,  and  not  grudgingly  as  a  state-tax." 
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"  Where,  then,  does  this  wondrous  charity  re- 
side ?"  asked  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  In  the  nation — in  that  representative  portion  of 
it,  more  especially,  which,  speaking  as  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  nation, 
voluntarily  taxed  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor ;  and,  levying  that  tax  on  the  amount  of  the 
comforts  of  the  several  classes,  claimed  from  the 
most  luxurious  the  greatest  contribution  towards  the 
most  destitute." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Lathom,  "it  has  lately 
been  advanced  by  a  leading  review  on  the  side  of  the 
new  Poor-law,  that  the  origin  of  enactments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  poor  were  only  acts  for  legalizing  slavery, 
under  a  more  specious  name." 1 

"  And  never  was  a  more  wicked  libel  on  a  na- 
tion. The  earliest  recognised  principle  is  that  of 
providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  destitute.  '  Let 
the  poor  be  sustained  by  the  rectors  of  churches  and 
their  parishioners,  so  that  no  man  should  die  for 
want  of  sustenance.'  Such  was  the  ordinance,  as 
old  as  Alfred,  and  incorporated  into  our  law,  on 
which  the  original  enactments  for  a  general  legal 
provision  were  founded.    But  yet  it  was  never  in- 

1  Edinburgh  Review. 
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tended  that  private  charity  should  not  only  be  dis- 
couraged, but,  as  the  commissioners  boast,  prevented, 
by  this  legal  provision." 

"  But  why  not  ?"  asked  Sir  Thomas  Buxley, — 
"  why  not  ?  Every  one  who  is  really  distressed  can 
demand  and  obtain  relief ;  then  why  not  ask  and 
receive  that  which  the  state  has  commanded,  and 
thus  relieve  the  burdens  of  individuals  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Thomas,  you  have  taken  up  a  new 
position  since  we  last  argued  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Lathom,  with  a  smile  :  "  you  used  to  maintain  that 
the  prevention  of  private  charity  flowed,  of  neces- 
sity, from  the  new  Poor-law." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  Sir  Thomas  will  be  most  happy 
to  argue  that  point,  when  he  has  beaten  Edward  on 
his  present  position,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom. 

The  knight's  countenance  seemed  to  belie  Mrs. 
Lathom's  words. 

"  Perhaps  Sir  Thomas  has  discovered,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Lathom,  who  was  always  pleased  at  find- 
ing the  great  whig  backing  out  of  his  positions,  "  that 
the  prevention  of  all  private  charity  is  but  another 
expression  for  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  ;  and 
that,  however  such  an  effect  may,  by  possibility,  flow 
from  a  poor-law  founded  in  error  and  administered 
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in  uncharitableness,  still  it  is  too  monstrous  a  propo- 
sition to  affirm  that  such  is  the  necessary  result  of  a 
poor-law." 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  "  one  at  a  time  :  let  Dr.  Worthington 
answer  my  position  first." 

"  You  ask  me,  then,"  said  Worthington,  "  why, 
in  practice,  the  poor-law  should  not  supersede  the 
charity  of  individuals  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Buxley. 

"  Chiefly,  Sir  Thomas,  from  the  practical  impos- 
sibility of  making  a  beneficial  application  of  a  single 
remedy  to  very  widely  differing  cases — making  one 
rule  whereby  to  measure  all  the  various  forms  which 
poverty  and  destitution  naturally  assume." 

"  Or,  as  I  should  say,"  observed  Mr.  Lathom, 
"  because,  like  the  quack-doctor  who  applies  his 
water-of-life  to  every  thing,  from  a  toothache  to  the 
scarlet  fever,  you  apply  your  workhouse  -  test  to 
every  applicant  for  relief,  as  the  proper  substitute 
for  inquiry." 

"  Yet,"  replied  the  knight,  "  what  test  admits  of 
a  more  universal  application  ?  Surely,  if  an  applicant 
is  really  distressed,  this  is  his  best  remedy." 
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"  No  doubt,  Sir  Thomas,  that,  on  the  Procrus- 
tean principle,  it  is  possible  so  to  force  all  various 
forms  of  distress  under  your  single  rule.  What  I 
spoke  of  was  the  impossibility  of  this  application 
being  made  to  all  cases  beneficially," 

"  That  can  be  decided  by  practice  alone,"  replied 
Buxley  :  "  what  evidence  is  there  on  the  point  ?" 

"  Plenty  of  evidence :  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
know  what  to  select.  Take  a  case  which  occurred 
in  my  own  parish,"  replied  Worthington. 

"  One  moment,  Edward,"  said  the  host,  with  a 
very"  grave  face :  "  before  you  give  your  instance, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Sir 
Thomas,  if  you  were  to  pass  the  wine  ?" 

"  Well,  well.  Take  this  case,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  with  a  smile :  "an  agricultural  labourer  in 
Somertown,  a  married  man  with  several  young  chil- 
dren, hardworking,  and  in  his  station  tolerably  well 
off,  lost  his  sight  from  a  marsh-fever.  His  savings 
were  all  consumed  by  his  illness  ;  and  when  he  left 
his  bed,  he  was  blind  and  destitute.  What  relief 
would  the  poor-law  have  afforded  this  man  ?" 

"  The  very  best  possible,"  replied  Sir  Thomas, 
triumphantly, — "taken  him  and  his  family  into  the 
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house,  educated  his  children,  and  taught  them  to 
knit  stockings,  and  have  employed  his  wife  in  the 
washing-house. " 

"And  the  husband?"  asked  Worthington. 

"  Oh,  he  might  sit  in  the  men's  room  and  do 
nothing." 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  thus,  unemployed,  among 
strangers,  and  companions  ever  on  the  change — per- 
haps left  alone  for  some  considerable  time,  when  the 
men  were  at  work  in  the  garden, — separated  from  all 
his  connexions,  he  would  be  rather  more  like  a  beast 
pensioned  off  by  the  state,  than  a  poor  man  whose 
misfortunes  demand  for  him  the  assistance  of  the 
more  fortunate." 

"  I  grant  you,  Dr.  Worthington,  he  might  be 
rather  lonely  at  times  ;  but  still,  what  else  could  we 
do  ?  We  could  not  have  exceptions  for  every  case," 
said  the  knight. 

"  Undoubtedly  not :  such  a  provision  would  not 
only  be  impracticable  in  a  general  law,  but  subver- 
sive of  the  principle  of  legal  enactments  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that,  however  well  the  law  may  be  admi- 
nistered, it  not  only  cannot  supersede  private  cha- 
rity, but,  on  the  contrary,  must  assume  a  station  of 
subserviency  to  the  almsgiving  of  individuals." 
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"  But  what  more  could  private  charity  do  for 
him  V9  asked  Buxley. 

"  What  it  did  for  him  was  this  :  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  master  and  a  few  other  individuals,  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  pounds,  he  was  taught  the  poor 
man's  trade,  rope-mat  making  ;  and  now,  instead  of 
leading  a  life  of  useless  dependence,  and  of  painful 
separation  from  his  children,  he  is  ever  industrious, 
ever  cheerful,  and  thankful  for  the  benefits  he  has 
received.  His  children  he  is  enabled  to  put  to  school ; 
and  what  with  the  earnings  of  his  eldest  boy,  his 
wife,  and  his  own  trade,  he  is  now  pecuniarily  better 
off  than  before  his  affliction." 

"  Yet  we  cannot  be  expected  to  institute  minute 
inquiries  into  every  case ;  besides,  whence  could  we 
get  our  information?"  asked  Sir  Thomas. 

"  You  might  do  so  with  but  a  very  little,  if  any, 
additional  labour  to  yourselves,  if  you  would  but 
consult  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  from  which 
the  applicant  comes,  and  to  whom,  if  the  priest  does 
his  duty,  he  ought  to  be  well  known." 

"  Well,  if  he  is  a  magistrate,  he  is  an  ex-officio 
guardian  ;  and  no  doubt  his  recommendations  would 
meet  with  every  attention,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  That  little  '  if9  involves  the  entire  case ;  re- 
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move  that  ' if,'  and  make  every  rector  or  vicar,  or 
resident  curate  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  vicar 
or  rector,  a  guardian  by  right  of  his  position  in  the 
parish,  and  you  will  go  far  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-law,"  replied  Worthington. 

"  But  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,  a  dozen  such 
cases  as  this  can  be  no  very  valid  objection  to  a 
poor-law  ?"  said  Buxley. 

"  Not  to  a  poor-law,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  ob- 
jections to  the  poor-law,  so  far  as  in  principle  it 
discourages  that  careful  investigation  which  is  a  part 
of  true  charity.  But  what  that  case  was  cited  for 
was,  to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  law, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  single  test,  to  super- 
sede private  charity.  When,  however,  we  descend 
to  that  law  as  practically  administered,  we  find 
reason  upon  reason  for  discouraging  the  use  of  the 
legal  provision,  and  encouraging  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  you  believe  in  poor-law  bas- 
tilles, "  said  the  knight. 

"  Far  from  it,  Sir  Thomas :  I  have  too  long  been 
chairman  of  our  Union,  not  to  know  how  far  to 
credit  statements,  which  a  little  ingenious  embroi- 
dery or  bold  invention  has  compounded  out  of  trifles. 
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But  I  do  believe  what  has  been  proved  in  many 
an  investigation,  as  well  before  coroners  as  com- 
missioners— facts  which  cannot  but  drive  the  most 
niggardly  among  us  to  assist  the  poor  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  walls  of  the  union-house." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  restore  the  old 
system  of  making  the  hearty  meals  in  the  poor- 
house  a  premium  for  idleness  and  imposture?" 
asked  Buxley. 

"That  would  not  be  acting  according  to  the 
principles  of  charity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct 
opposition  to  them.  But  yet,"  continued  Worthing- 
ton,  "  I  would  not  reduce  the  dietary  to  the  lowest 
possible  on  which  life  can  be  maintained,  and 
render  a  poor-house,  which  ought  to  be  for  a  con- 
solation, so  great  a  terror  in  the  eyes  of  the  des- 
titute, as  to  drive  them  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
under  the  hope  that  a  prison  will  be  less  fearful 
than  a  union-house.  When  we  see  that  the  practical 
administration  of  a  law  can  be  so  far  neglected  as 
to  permit  the  crowding  and  huddling  together  of 
children,  so  as  to  engender  and  propagate  the  most 
loathsome  diseases, — and  this  not  for  a  day,  or  a 
week,  but  for  weeks  and  months,  even  to  the  risk 
of  life, — surely  we  must  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
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principles  which  can  admit  so  much  disorder ;  and 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  aid  the  poor  in  his 
honest  endeavours  of  avoiding  the  miseries  which 
we  see  can  arise  in  a  union  poor-house.  And  this 
more  especially  when  the  case  in  point  is  disco- 
vered to  be  no  individual  case,  but  only  the  worst 
of  its  class." 

"I  suppose  I  must  give  in  —  you  are  too  many 
for  me,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas,''  said  Mr.  Lathom  :  "  as 
Edward  seems  to  have  concluded,  let  me  wind  up 
the  discussion  with  one  more  complaint." 

"As  you  please,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
knight,  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

"  My  complaint,  then,"  said  the  host,  "is  of 
that  daily  increasing  practice  of  inflicting  the  most 
severe  punishments  on  those  who  in  any  way  in- 
fringe the  rules  of  the  union-house." 

"  What,  are  there  to  be  no  punishments  for  the 
refractory,  then  ?"  asked  Buxley. 

"  Certainly  there  should  be — but  proportionate 
to  the  offence,  and  not  to  the  pettishness  of  the 
governor,  or  the  anger  of  the  committing  magistrate. 
A  man  sets  a  springe,  and  catches  a  hare :  the  law 
awards  him  three  months  in  jail.     Another  man 
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commits  an  aggravated  assault ;  and  the  sessions 
award  him  six  weeks  in  bridewell,  and  render  his 
punishment  more  severe  by  making  the  first  and  last 
week  solitary  confinement  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  rather  fidgetingly. 

"  Half  a  dozen  lads,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen, 
create  a  disturbance  in  the  union-house ;  quarrel,  either 
among  themselves,  or  with  some  of  the  officers  ;  the 
disturbance  increases,  the  porter  or  the  governor  gets 
a  blow,  and  some  windows  are  broken.  They  are 
sent  to  prison  rightly ;  but  what  is  their  punishment  ? 
Solitary  confinement  for  periods  from  six  weeks  to 
four  months,  during  which  time  their  only  exercise  is 
a  walk  for  ten  minutes  every  morning  in  the  prison- 
yard  ;  their  diet  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners — some  perhaps  committed  for  very  heinous 
crimes ;  and  the  chaplain  and  surgeon  forbidden  to 
visit  them,  because  of  the  verbal  orders  of  the  com- 
mitting magistrate" 

"  Can  these  things  be  true  ?"  asked  the  vicar. 

"  Too  true,  and  supported  by  evidence  which 
cannot  be  questioned." 

"  If  the  law  has  given  such  power  to  the  magis- 
trate, the  sooner  it  is  taken  away  again  the  better." 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  too  much,"  said  the  knight. 
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"  Let  every  union  maintain  its  own  prisoners  in 
the  county -jail,  and  then  we  should  not  find  the 
number  of  committals  so  greatly  on  the  increase. 
It  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  throw  in  a  guardian's 
way,  that  of  reducing  the  poor-rate  at  the  expense 
of  the  county-rate,  and  making  the  county  prison 
a  supplementary  house  for  the  union,"  said  Mr. 
Lathom. 

Two  bows  from  the  hostess  to  Lady  Emily 
Worthington  and  Lady  Buxley  gave  the  signal  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  ladies  ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  on 
the  look-out  for  a  good  break  in  the  conversation, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  party,  when  the  door 
had  closed  on  the  last  of  the  ladies,  to  the  weight 
of  some  extraordinary  turnips,  which  had  won  the 
gold  marrow-spoon  at  the  last  horticultural  meeting. 

There  was  an  ancient  and  goodly  custom  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  of  keeping  in  every  church 
an  alms-chest,  from  which  the  money  laid  up  was 
divided  to  the  poor  at  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  It  was  also  ordered  in  the  Litany  of  1549, 
that  the  offertory  shall  be  said  daily ;  and  during  the 
reading  of  it,  all  shall  contribute  their  portion  to  the 
poor  man's  box,  every  one  according  to  his  abi- 
lity and  the  charitableness  of  his  mind.    From  the 
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time  of  the  first  legislative  provision  for  the  poor, 
this  goodly  custom  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  service 
was  abruptly  concluded  before  the  reading  of  the 
offertory.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  authority, 
but  that  of  customary  neglect,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent habit  of  concluding  the  service  after  the  prayer 
for  the  queen,  instead  of  after  that  for  the  Church 
militant.  The  effect  of  this  disuse  has  been,  to  dis- 
courage the  habit  of  Christian  almsgiving.  And 
now,  the  offertory  being  confined  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and  that 
Christian  consolation  afforded  as  seldom  as  possible, 
the  idea  of  regarding  almsgiving  as  a  portion  of  our 
service  to  God  in  His  holy  place  has  become  ex- 
tinct as  a  general  truth.  And  men  of  wealth,  the 
great  lords  of  the  treasures  of  the  world,  do  not 
scruple  to  insult  their  God  by  praying  Him  some 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year, — peradventure  not 
so  often, — to  accept  their  alms  and  oblations,  in  the 
form  of  the  fiftieth  or  hundredth  thousandth  part  of 
their  annual  income — their  sacramental  half-crown  ; 
and  call  themselves  charitable  when  they  add,  with 
a  self- consciousness  of  an  act  of  wondrous  benevo- 
lence, their  guinea  to  the  quarterly  charity-sermon ! 
Many,  however,  of  the  rich  in  these  days  are  will- 
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ing  to  relieve  distress,  were  they  but  acquainted 
with  it.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  the  poor 
are  known  to  the  poor  only :  the  distinctions  of 
society  occasion  this  ;  and  therefore  the  poor  want  a 
friend,  by  whom  alone  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
estrangement  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  can  be  alle- 
viated. 

Amid  all  his  distresses  and  sorrows,  the  poor 
man  has  one  friend,  whose  duty  it  is — and  we  would 
hope  his  pride  also— to  listen  to  his  tale,  and  tender 
his  assistance  as  far  as  his  means  will  permit, — his 
parish  priest.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  in  principle  the  poor  man's  Church  : 
let  its  members  remember  how  principle  may  be 
overlaid  with  practice,  as  the  brightest  steel  with 
corroding  rust. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank  you :  when  displeasure 

Did,  through  my  body,  wound  my  mind, 
You  took  me  hence,  and  in  your  house  of  pleasure 

A  dainty  lodging  me  assigned. 
Now  I  in  you  without  a  body  move, 

Rising  and  falling  with  your  wings ; 
We  both  together  sweetly  live  and  love, 

Yet  say  sometimes,  "  God  help  poor  kings !" 
Comfort,  I'll  die ;  for  if  you  part  from  me, 

Sure  I  shall  do  so,  and  much  more  ; 
But  if  I  travel  in  your  company, 

You  know  the  way  to  heaven's  door. 


illing  to  leave  the  matter  unfinished.    It  was  not 


Herbert. 


TTRACTED  by  the  dis- 


cussion on  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  poor,  Mrs. 
Lathom  had  lingered  at 
the  dinner- table  far  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  un~ 
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therefore  long  before  the  summons  to  tea  broke 
up  the  gentlemen's  circle  in  the  dining-room,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  worthy  whig,  who,  solitary  in 
his  opinions,  and  given  rather  to  believe  in  news- 
paper facts,  as  to  the  overgrown  nature  of  the 
Church,  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ra- 
pacity and  villany  of  every  one  who  was  not  with 
him  at  the  poll,  —  found  himself,  as  soon  as  the 
great -turnip  question  had  subsided  into  politics, 
rather  badly  situated  between  the  dry  facts  of  his 
host  and  the  arguments  of  his  friend  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton.  He  could  not  say,  "  how  happy  he  could  be, 
were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ;"  but  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  been  much  happier  in  the  chair  at  the 
Foxington  anti-pay-any-taxes-club,  with  no  one  to 
contradict  his  facts,  and  some  twenty  of  his  own 
tenants  to  applaud  his  words.  With  these  thoughts 
he  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  determined  to 
talk  any  thing  rather  than  politics,  and  to  any  body 
but  Dr.  Worthington. 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton, how  you  liked  our  singing :  the  smile  that 
played  about  your  mouth  during  the  anthem  was 
rather  decisive,"  said  the  rector,  as  he  sipped  his  first 
cup  of  coffee. 
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"  I  may  not  deny  the  charge  ;  though  in  general 
it  gives  me  pain  to  listen  to  the  desecration  of 
sacred  music,  with  which  our  country  choirs  abound : 
yet  to  hear  the  Witches'  Chorus  in  Macbeth  con- 
verted into  an  anthem  quite  overcame  my  gravity.'' 

"  It  was  an  exception,  Edward, "  said  Mrs. 
Lathom  ;  "  our  choir  generally  attempt  Handel  and 
Haydn ;  and  if  carefully  analysed,  mayhap  your 
Witches'  Chorus  would  turn  out  to  be  some  compo- 
sition of  those  masters,  re-arranged  by  our  choir. " 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  Seymour :  "  if  I  close 
the  singing-gallery,  I  may  as  well  close  my  church,  as 
far  as  the  poor  are  concerned.  I  may  not  do  evil,  that 
good  may  ensue.  We  to  whom  it  is  displeasing  are 
the  minority,  and  must  endure  for  the  sake  of  our 
weaker  brethren,  and  give  to  them  no  offence." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Worthington,  "  your 
defence  involves  the  proof  of  two  positions — the  one 
a  matter  of  experience,  whether  the  alteration  of  the 
singing  will  involve  the  absence  of  the  poor;  the 
other,  whether  there  is  not  a  duty  -  to  our  God  in 
conducting  the  services  of  the  Church  superior  to 
that  principle  of  bowing  to  the  feelings  of  the  majo- 
rity, and  not  giving  offence  to  those  to  whom  in 
especial  our  Saviour  declared,  He  came  to  preach 
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the  gospel.  Let  us  take  the  matter  of  experience :  are 
you  certain  that  the  poorer  part  of  your  congregation 
would  absent  themselves  were  the  singing  abolished, 
and  plain  church-music  substituted  for  it?" 

"  Judging  from  their  delight  in  it  as  it  now  is, 
I  cannot  but  think  they  would  secede  with  the  choir," 
replied  the  vicar. 

"  You  have  not  tried,  then?"  asked  Worthington. 

"  Never,  through  fear  of  offence.  Once,  indeed, 
I  suggested  to  the  leader  of  the  party  a  graver  se- 
lection of  airs,  such  as  the  congregation  could  join 
in ;  but,  though  gravely  thanked,  my  advice  was  never 
acted  on." 

"  In  opposition  to  this,  take  a  fact  :  when  I  first 
came  to  Collington,  my  choir  thought  fit  to  welcome 
me  with  an  anthem  altered  from  Haydn's  Creation. 
To  this,  and  to  the  singing  in  general,  I  objected  ; 
met  with  the  same  answer  as  yourself,  and  nearly 
made  up  my  mind  to  bear  with  it.  Had  the  choir 
but  behaved  decently  during  service,  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  existed  now :  as  it  was,  they  brought 
it  on  their  own  heads,  by  settling  their  parts,  choos- 
ing their  anthems,  and  tuning  their  instruments, 
during  service  -  time.  My  churchwarden  was  the 
leader ;  so  I  summoned  him  to  the  vicarage,  informed 
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him  of  his  duty  in  assisting  the  minister  in  enforcing 
order  during  service ;  and  commanded  him  to  keep 
both  himself  and  his  fellow-singers  quiet." 

"  And  did  he  not  tell  you,  that  you  knew  nothing 
about  choral- singing,  Edward  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  Nothing  more  nor  less,  than  that  ifl  was  one  of 
them,  I  should  know  it  was  impossible  ;  because  they 
must  settle  what  they  would  sing.  That  is  easily 
mended,  Mr.  Slakings,  I  replied:  I  will  send  to  you 
every  Friday  evening  a  note  of  what  I  desire  may 
be  sung  on  the  Sunday.  With  a  further  assurance 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  case,  Mr.  Churchwarden 
departed ;  and  I,  according  to  my  promise,  sent  a 
note  of  the  psalms  to  his  house  on  the  Friday." 

"  And  your  gallery  was  vacant  the  next  Sunday  ?" 
said  Mr.  Seymour. 

"  Just  so  :  therefore  the  service  was,  for  that 
day,  without  music.  Taking  no  notice  of  the  affair, 
I  sent  the  usual  note  on  the  next  Friday,  and  em- 
ployed myself  in  teaching  my  school- children  to  sing 
a  few  plain  tunes  in  the  meantime.  Well,  next  Sun- 
day, no  choir.  Having  given  two  opportunities,  I 
now  proceeded  to  action  ;  filled  the  gallery  with  my 
school -children ;  took  some  trouble,  and  got  Emily  to 
help,  in  teaching  the  best  voices  how  to  chant  a  few 
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simple  Gregorians,  and  sing  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hymns.  The  Sunday  after  saw  my  old  friends, 
not  in  their  old  places,  as  their  gallery  was  pre-occu- 
pied,  but  reduced  into  quiet  members  of  my  flock, 
obliged  to  confess  themselves  fairly  beaten  by  their 
anti- choral  rector.  Before  a  month  was  over,  my 
churchwarden  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  leading 
and  directing  the  chanting  and  singing.  Knowing 
him  to  be  fairly  skilled  in  music,  and  to  have  a  good 
voice  when  regulated,  he  was  forthwith  installed  as 
choir-master.  Time,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
have  now  cemented  the  structure ;  and  I  believe  I 
may  say,  that  no  one  of  my  parishioners  would  wish 
to  return  to  the  old  days  of  viols  and  clarionets." 

"  In  your  case,  Dr.  Worthington,  the  experiment 
has  answered ;  but  yet,  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  nor  one  fact  warrant  a  general  induction," 
said  the  vicar. 

"  Do  not  think,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  I  would  for 
one  moment  favour  that  very  vicious  practice  of  this 
age,  of  generalising  from  solitary  facts.  My  case  is 
cited  as  one  perhaps  only  of  many,  where  the  at- 
tempt was  made  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
appearances,  and  where  patience  gained  a  victory 
over  rural  obstinacy." 
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"  I  should  hardly  like  to  attempt  the  alteration 
among  the  fishers  and  old  women  of  Kingsgate," 
said  the  rector,  hesitatingly. 

"Precisely  so  —  such  feelings  are  natural;  but 
are  they  right  ?"  said  Dr.  Worthington, — "  are  they 
not  inconsistent  with  the  precept  of  doing  all  things 
to  the  glory  of  God  ?  or  of  doing  things  decently 
and  in  order  ?  or  to  the  edifying  and  well-governing 
of  the  Church  ?" 

6 (  I  am  ready,  Dr.  Worthington,"  replied  the 
vicar,  —  "very  ready  to  admit  the  high  duty  im- 
posed on  us  all,  of  so  conducting  our  worship  in 
God's  holy  temple,  as  ever  to  keep  our  minds  fixed 
on  Him  whose  mercies  we  are  recording  and  whose 
praises  we  are  endeavouring  to  celebrate  ;  and  I  must 
admit  that  the  generality  of  the  rural  choir-singing 
has  a  totally  different  effect.  But  still,  am  I  not  to 
bend,  in  this  respect,  to  the  feelings  of  the  larger 
class  of  my  congregation,  rather  than  give  offence  to 
the  poorer  brethren  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  that  offence  is  to  be  given  merely 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  feelings  of  the  richer 
minority.  If,  however,  our  duty  to  God,  in  the  well- 
ordering  of  His  holy  worship,  is  to  be  set  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  giving  not  offence  to  our  weaker  bre- 
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thren  on  the  other,  then  does  it  seem  to  me  that  our 
choice  is  destroyed  :  we  cannot  but  prefer  God's  ho- 
nour, or  abide  His  displeasure,  if  we  bow  to  the  voice 
of  the  majority,  and  not  to  the  words  of  truth,"  re- 
plied Worthington.  "  The  Jews  had  the  world  on 
their  side  when  they  cried,  6  Crucify  Him !  crucify 
Him!'  but  they  had  not  the  less  sin,  in  that  they 
rejected  their  God." 

"  Surely,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom,  "  you  can- 
not look  so  gravely  on  the  mere  discordant  sounds 
of  the  village-choir:  their  intention  is  good  —  their 
powers  alone  are  in  fault." 

"  Far  from  it,  Margaret ;  their  intentions  are  too 
clearly  shewn  by  their  conduct.  They  come  not  to 
hear,  or  to  bear  their  part  in,  the  services  of  the 
Church  ;  but  they  come  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  re- 
garded with  admiration  by  their  silent  neighbours* 
Let  us  not  forget  that,  while  many  acts  are  not  in 
themselves  essential,  yet  that,  as  minute  portions  of 
a  system — as  links  in  a  great  chain  —  as  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  our  feelings — as  indicatory  of  rever- 
ence, of  obedience,  of  thankfulness,  and  of  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  our  inferiority,  —  they  do  assume 
to  themselves  the  nature  of  essentials.  He  that  is 
careless  in  small  matters  will  be  careless  in  greater  ; 
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but  to  that  servant  who  was  careful  in  small  things 
much  was  given.  But  still,  Margaret,  we  have,  in 
this  discussion,  begun  at  the  wrong  end  :  what  words 
shall  be  sung  is  the  first  consideration;  how  these 
words  shall  be  sung,  the  second." 

"  Are  we  not  free  to  choose,  each  for  himself?" 
asked  the  rector. 

"  In  practice,  yes  ;  in  principle,  no,"  replied 
Worthington. 

"  By  what  authority,  then,  are  we  bound  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Seymour. 

"  By  the  clear  word  of  Scripture — by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Church  —  by  the  rubric  of  your 
Prayer-book,"  replied  Worthington. 

"  St.  Paul,  when  he  admonished  the  Colossians 
to  speak  to  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  said  not  what  psalms,  or  what  hymns, 
or  whose  spiritual  songs,"  replied  the  rector. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Worthington,  "  that  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  considered  that  he  did  define  what 
psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  his  converts 
should  use,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  early 
fathers,  that  by  those  three  words  the  Church  under- 
stood the  psalms  of  David,  the  hymns  of  the  inspired 
prophets  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that 
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those  spiritual  songs  were  not  the  compositions  of 
indifferent  persons,  but  of  the  bishops  and  martyrs 
of  the  Church.  The  two  former  of  these  practices 
our  Church  has  retained  in  her  services,  directing 
us,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  to  chant  the 
psalms,  the  hymns  before  the  commencement  of  the 
psalms  and  after  the  lessons  of  the  day,  the  creeds, 
and  the  litany ;  whilst  in  her  anthems  she  has  kept 
alive  a  memorial  of  those  spiritual  songs  which  were 
used  by  the  early  Christians." 

"  Yet  she  has  no  where  interdicted  the  use 
of  such  psalms  and  hymns  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  ;  and  does  not  such  an  absence  of  interdic- 
tion involve  a  permissive  sanction  ? "  asked  the 
rector. 

"  Of  those  practices  which  are  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  but  not  of  such  as  are 
against  it.  But  in  this  respect  our  Church  deemed 
herself  secure  against  innovation,  when  she  compel- 
led her  members  to  swear  to  perform  the  public 
service  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
deeming  the  rubric  a  part  and  portion  of  the  book. 
She  did  not  believe  that  incumbents  in  her  pale 
would  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  their  mother,  as  to 
dare  to  collate  into  a  volume  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
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designed,  as  the  title  declared,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  writings  of  dissenters  and 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  insult  one  of  her  bishops 
by  placing  the  Church-hymn  of  Ken  amid  the  lines 
of  Toplady,  Berridge,  Venn,  Wesley,  and  Montgo- 
mery ;  nor  did  she  believe  that  one  of  her  bishops 
should  be  found,  as  at  this  time,  who  would  permit 
such  a  collection  to  be  dedicated  to  him  by  its  au- 
thor, an  incumbent  in  his  diocese." 

"  To  what,  then,  would  you  reduce  us  ?"  asked 
the  rector. 

"  To  the  plain  and  simple  chanting  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  service  as  the  rubric  permits,  varying 
the  amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the  congrega- 
tion :  where  the  knowledge  of  the  choir  admits,  re- 
storing the  anthem  to  its  right  use  and  place  ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done, — and  if  not  done  well,  let  it  not 
be  done  at  all, — use  such  portions  of  those  metrical 
versions  of  the  psalms  —  which,  from  the  sanction 
under  which  they  are  appended  to  our  Prayer-book, 
come  to  us  with  a  quasi  Church-authority— as  to  the 
minister  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  tone  of  mind 
which  the  services  of  the  day  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote. But  above  all,  let  your  chanting  be  sim- 
ple, little  or  no  ornament,  but  plain  and  easy ;  yet 
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full  and  melodious,  running  with,  or  rather  subser- 
vient to,  the  inspired  words  —  not  shrouding  them 
in  the  luxuriance  of  its  ornament,"  replied  Worth- 
ington. 

"  Is  it  not  Collier,"  said  Mrs.  Lathom,  "  who 
says  that  religious  harmony  must  be  moving  withal, 
but  noble,  grave,  solemn,  and  seraphic — fit  for  a 
martyr  to  play,  and  for  an  angel  to  hear?" 

"  And  such  it  was  indeed,  in  the  days  when  Chry- 
sostom  deemed  it  madness  to  pollute  the  ears  with 
the  frittered  melodies  of  the  theatre,  and  when,  as 
St.  Ambrose  says,  6  the  Christians  did  not  take  de- 
light in  the  deadly  songs  of  the  theatre,  that  ener- 
vate the  mind,  and  excite  the  passions.'  But  sad 
havoc  has  been  made ;  and  music,  which  was  once 
the  child  of  the  Church,  has  become  her  mistress, 
bending  her  services  to  the  new  modulations  of 
her  art,  instead  of  remaining  a  handmaid  to  her 
devotions.  In  our  own  country  this  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case,  where,  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
instead  of  resisting  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  oper- 
atic music  of  the  day,  the  Church  has  yielded  to  it, 
and  condescended  to  accept  of  it  in  the  place  of  her 
ancient  melodies." 
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"  Yet  do  not  the  writers  and  composers  of  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  form  the  standard  of  our 
sacred  music  ?  do  we  not  look  to  them  as  its  re- 
storers, and  the  fountain  from  which  to  draw  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  That  the  composers  of  that  day  are  those  most 
used  and  followed  in  this,  I  must  admit ;  that  Blow, 
Humphrey,  and  even  the  justly  celebrated  Purcel, 
are  the  standard  authors  of  our  Church-music,  I  do 
deny ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  me  admit,  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  a  new  school,  which,  neglecting 
the  severer  styles  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Child,  and  Gib- 
bons, and  seeking  to  gratify  the  opera-loving  and 
frivolous  taste  of  the  king,  looked  to  Lulli  as  their 
model,  and  sought  to  combine  the  license  of  the 
theatre  with  the  severity  of  the  Church.  Hence 
arose  that  highly  ornamented  style  of  operatic  an- 
thems abounding  in  show  and  noise,  and  serving 
to  please  the  ear,  but  not  direct  the  heart.  Such 
as  these,  and  the  works  of  their  minor  imitators, — 
Milgrove,  Short,  Madan,  Rippon,  and  Leach,  with 
their  solos,  and  their  attempts  at  fugues, — should 
be  dashed  aside,  to  make  room  for  the  earlier  and 
severer  style  of  Tallis  and  Byrd,  and  their  fol- 
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lowers.  For  a  simple  country  congregation  nothing 
can  be  more  adapted  than  the  Gregorian  chants, 
combining  in  themselves  every  requisite  of  a  devo- 
tional exercise.  I  could  wish  for  some  new  Charle- 
magne, to  bid  us  return  to  the  fountains  of  the  holy 
Gregory,  from  which  we,  far  more  than  the  Church 
in  his  days,  have  too  plainly  erred." 

"  Yet  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  the  rector, 
who,  having  been  lately  out  of  his  element,  had  been 
very  silent  and  attentive — "  surely,  since  the  rubric 
gives  us  so  wide  an  option,  may  we  not  prefer  to 
read  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  creeds,  and  place  the 
singing  of  metrical  portions  of  the  psalms  and  other 
hymns  in  the  place  of  the  chanted  services, — can 
there  be  any  harm  in  so  doing?" 

"  How  far  such  practices  can  be  engaged  in  with- 
out danger,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  what  history  has  told  us — namely,  that  almost 
all  the  early  heretics  attacked  the  chants  of  the 
Church,  and  substituted  in  their  place  psalms  and 
hymns  of  their  own  composition.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  precursor  of  Arius, 
of  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  and  Valentinian ;  and  this 
with  a  view  of  corrupting  the  Church-service  by  a 
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supposititious  form.  Such,  too,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  English  dissenters,  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  We  may  at  least  be  afraid  of  a  custom 
which  has  had  such  patrons.  In  no  point  of  prac- 
tice should  we  be  so  guarded  as  in  the  choice  of 
the  hymns  we  wish  our  congregation  to  sing :  that 
which  is  in  the  form  of  poetry  remains  in  the  mind 
of  the  uneducated  far  longer  than  in  a  prosaic  form. 
A  ballad  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  in  like  manner  you  will  find  poor 
cottagers  able  to  recite  line  after  line  of  hymns  and 
psalms,  when,  perhaps,  the  shortest  text,  or  com- 
monest quotation,  from  the  Bible,  has  never  been 
remembered.  Knowing  this  tendency,  especially 
among  the  uneducated,  and  also  the  pleasure  they 
experience  in  taking  their  part  in  the  singing,  we 
should  be  doubly  cautious  in  selecting  the  words  we 
would  have  sung  in  the  service ;  and  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  as  a  most  painful  and  irreverent  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  most  awful  truths  and  most 
holy  names  pervades  the  great  mass  of  the  hymns 
of  the  last  half- century." 

"  Should  we  not,  by  the  disuse  of  modern  hymns, 
run  the  risk  of  estranging  many  from  the  Church, 
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and  driving  them  to  the  meeting-houses,  for  the 
sake  of  these  compositions  ?"  asked  Seymour. 

"  I  do  not  think  so  ;  though  I  will  admit,  that  if 
I  did  believe  such  would  be  the  case,  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  alienating  even  one  person,  for  the 
sake  of  any  practice  that  did  not  involve  a  doc- 
trine of  great  importance.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  the  result.  No  persons  are  so  soon  cap- 
tivated with  real  Church-music  and  chanting  as  the 
uneducated.  To  them  it  seems  to  speak  a  language 
which  they  feel  they  can  understand,  though  as  yet 
hardly  able  to  read  it,  but  the  desire  of  learning 
which,  increases  with  every  hearing.  Besides,  the 
dissenters  themselves  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
have  robbed  religion  of  too  many  of  her  ornaments. 
Already  has  a  writer  in  one  of  their  magazines 
given  his  testimony  in  favour  of  chanting, — a  prac- 
tice so  utterly  opposed  to  the  prejudices  he  has  im- 
bibed from  his  education  and  the  previous  practice 
of  his  co-religionists.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  has  felt 
the  deficiency  of  the  hymns  of  his  sect?" 

"  Should  we  not,  then,  encourage  the  more  ela- 
borate sacred  music,  with  all  its  startling  changes  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lathom. 
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"  For  many  reasons,  no,"  replied  her  cousin ; 
"  the  plainer  the  melody,  the  more  intelligible  does 
it  become  to  the  unskilled,  whom  we  are  to  gradu- 
ally lead  to  bear  their  part,  by  proving  to  them  how 
easily  a  sufficient  knowledge  for  such  a  practice  can 
be  gained,  and  by  no  means  to  permit  our  perform- 
ance to  suggest  to  them  the  idea,  that  the  choir  alone 
is  to  join  in  the  singing,  or  to  give  the  choristers,  or 
whomsoever  we  may  have  in  their  place,  an  idea 
that  they  are  placed  there  to  demonstrate  how  much 
they  know,  and  how  much  more  clever  they  are 
than  their  brethren.  Meretricious  ornament  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  guarded  against  in  Church-music.  In 
the  performers  it  engenders  pride ;  in  the  congrega- 
tion it  gives  rise  to  that  hateful  principle  of  regard- 
ing the  music  of  the  Church  as  a  work  of  art,  not  as 
one  means  of  uniting  in  our  thanks  and  praises  to 
God." 

"  It  were  difficult  to  suppose  greater  simplicity 
without  a  proportionate  loss  of  grandeur,  than  the 
Gregorians  present ;  do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour?" said  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  I  am  unacquainted  with  them,"  replied  the 
rector. 
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"  Come,  Mary,"  said  her  father,  "  favour  us 
with  them.  You  must  hear  them  before  you  leave 
this  evening,  Seymour." 

The  majority  of  the  party  gathered  round  the 
instrument. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
$  tons  jFrauDs  of  n>  Wnttnnfy  (£enturp 

The  days  of  old  were  days  of  might, 

In  forms  of  greatness  moulded ; 
The  flowers  of  heaven  grew  on  the  earth, 

Within  the  Church  unfolded; 
For  grace  fell  fast  as  summer's  dew, 
And  saints  to  giant  stature  grew. 

A  blight  hath  passed  upon  the  Church, 

Her  summer  hath  departed  ; 
The  chill  of  age  is  on  her  sons — 

The  cold  and  fearful  heaTted ; 
And  sad,  amid  neglect  and  scorn, 
Our  mother  sits  and  weeps  forlorn. 

Faber. 

HE  conversation  during  the  evening 
had  been  so  very  uninteresting  to 
Lady  Buxley,  that,  having  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  couple  of  al- 
bums at  least  a  dozen  times,  and 
!  failed    in    seducing   Lady  Emily 
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Worthington  into  a  chapter  of  county  histories, 
sometimes  ill-naturedly  denominated  scandal,  her 
ladyship  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  rector,  whose 
politeness  would  not  permit  his  refusing  to  hear  all 
her  ladyship  had  to  say,  with  one  ear,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  endeavoured  to  listen  to  the  notes  of 
the  chants  which  Mary  Lathom  was  playing.  By 
degrees  his  attention  was  estranged,  as  her  lady- 
ship contracted  the  circle  of  her  history,  and  ap- 
proached the  narrow  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
tham;  and  when  the  subject  of  education,  a  favourite 
theme  of  Lady  Buxley's,  was  produced,  the  rector 
became  heart  and  head  her  ladyship's  listener,  as  he 
was  most  anxious  to  inform  her  of  an  unfortunate 
item  in  the  balance-sheet  of  his  school-account,  by 
which  the  expenditure  was  shewn  to  have  exceeded 
the  income  by  above  two  hundred  pounds. 

"  How  can  we  make  up  the  deficiency?"  said  the 
rector,  in  a  desponding  tone  of  voice. 

"  What  deficiency  ?"  asked  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
ears  had  caught  the  unpleasant  words,  "  accounts," 
"  money,"  "  expenditure,"  "  deficiency." 

"  In  our  school-accounts,  Sir  Thomas— a  defi- 
ciency of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  supply,"  replied  Seymour. 
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"  Have  a  school-dinner,  or  a  charity-ball  at  the 
assembly-rooms  and  Weippart's  band,  or  a  fancy 
fair,  or  something  of  that  kind,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  remarked  Lady  Buxley, 
"  that  we  have  not  a  nice  nodding-image,  or  a  won- 
derful well,  as  the  popes  had,  to  raise  money  with!" 

"  Oh,  my  lady,"  replied  Seymour,  "  surely  you 
would  not  wish  to  restore  the  pious  frauds  of  the 
Romanists  ?" 

"  Wish  or  not  wish,  Mr.  Seymour,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "  we  cannot  restore  them,  because  they 
went  out  with  the  Reformation." 

"  I  think  they  have  come  in  again  of  late,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lathom,  drily,  as  he  turned  from  the 
little  knot  round  the  piano,  which  was  now  dispers- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  the  bed-time  of  the 
children. 

"  Rome  is  ever  at  work,"  said  the  rector,  with  a 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Not  only  among  Romanists,  but  also  among 
Protestants,"  said  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  Indeed!"  said  the  Lady  Buxley  and  the  rector 
together. 

"  Nodding  -  crucifixes  and  melting  -  blood  went 
out  with  the  Reformation,  nor  do  I  think  that 
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those  kinds  of  pious  frauds  have  returned.  But  in 
their  place  we  have  charity-balls,  shilling-subscrip- 
tions, charity -bazaars,  public  dinners,  and  public 
meetings,"  replied  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Lady  Buxley ;  whilst  Seymour 
seemed  more  relieved  than  annoyed,  when  he  disco- 
vered that  there  had  been  no  new  importation  of 
Romish  wonders, 

"  There  seem  to  me  but  three  methods  of  over- 
coming our  difficulties,"  said  the  rector,  after  a  short 
pause,- — "  a  fancy-fair,  a  public  meeting,  or  a  cha- 
rity-sermon." 

"  I  say,  a  public  meeting,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  with 
an  eye  to  the  chair. 

"  I  vote  for  a  bazaar,"  rejoined  his  lady  ;  "one 
meets  so  many  people,  and  hears  so  much  news, 
and  sees  so  many  curious  pieces  of  work.  I'm  sure 
Crompton  will  write  us  a  nice  set  of  verses  for  the 
cards." 

"  Oh,  if  he  is  engaged,  no  doubt  Mr.  Warren  s 
poet,  or  the  rhymer  of  Messrs.  Moses  of  Hounds- 
ditch,  will  afford  us  his  assistance,"  suggested  Mr. 
Lathom. 

"  Poetry  !"  asked  Dr.  Worthington,  —  "  what ! 
sell  poetry  at  the  bazaar  ?" 
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"  No,  no,  Edward,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lathom ;  "  only 
print  some  interesting  lines  on  a  card,  and  circulate 
them  in  the  room." 

"  Here,  Worthington  —  read  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lathom,  giving  the  Doctor  a  small  card,  about 
four  inches  by  three,  with  about  twenty  lines  of 
doggrel  on  it, — 4 6  that  was  our  last  fancy-fair  cir- 
cular." 

"  This  is  indeed  something  recherche"  remarked 
Worthington,  as  he  run  his  eye  down  the  following 
lines  for  a  new  gallery  at  Ruinton  : — 

"  Oh  ye  who  have  money  enough  and  to  spare. 

Come  and  purchase  the  goods  that  are  sold  at  our  fair  : 

Come,  ye  who  have  little,  and  spend  what  you  can, 

And  la)'-  out  your  mite  in  support  of  our  plan  ; 

And  do  not  consider  your  cash  to  be  flying 

In  just  the  mere  traffic  of  selling  and  buying  ; 

Be  assured  that  you  only  are  laying  up  treasure 

In  that  bank,  though  unseen,  that  repays  in  full  measure. 

If  fair  be  the  morn,  and  if  cloudless  the  sky, — 

Though  all  faces  be  sparkling,  and  smiling  each  eye, — 

Yet  a  holier  purpose  within  us  there  lay 

Than  merely  promoting  the  sports  of  a  day  ; 

For  deep  in  our  hearts  is  the  fervent  desire, 

Though  not  to  embellish  or  raise  the  tall  spire, 

Yet  so  to  add  space  to  the  temple  of  prayer, 

That  those  who  have  ears  be  admitted  to  hear  ; 
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That  peace  to  their  hearts  may  descend  from  above, 
And  their  souls  be  renewed  through  this  labour  of  love. 
For  this  cause  we  entreat  you  to  meet  our  demands  ; 
And  may  Heaven  now  prosper  the  work  of  our  hands." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  such  belman's  doggrel?" 
asked  Lathom  of  the  Doctor,  when  the  latter  had 
laid  down  the  card. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  be  able  to  find  no  other 
fault  with  the  verses  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
painfully  irreverent." 

"  Ridicule  is  a  bad  argument,"  said  Seymour  : 
"  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,  greater  faults  than  those 
of  the  individual  managers  of  a  particular  fair  should 
be  proved  before  so  beneficial  an  auxiliary  is  re- 
jected." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  therefore  con- 
sider the  principle  on  which  these  fairs  are  founded. 
Why  are  they  more  productive,  or  thought  to  be  so, 
than  plain  and  open  appeals  to  the  feelings  ?" 

"  The  beauty  of  the  works  of  art,  the  excitement 
of  the  meeting,  the  example  of  one's  friends  and 
acquaintances,  persuade  many  to  expend  a  pound 
where  otherwise  five  shillings  would  hardly  be  ob- 
tained," rejoined  Seymour. 

14  Or,  in  other  words,"  replied  Worthington,  "  a 
I 
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work  of  art  is  purchased  because  of  its  excellence 
as  such,  or  because  the  seller  is  a  fair  friend  or  a 
persuasive  shop-mistress,  or  because  it  would  seem 
mean  not  to  do  as  others  do,  or  because  it  was 
worked  or  painted  by  a  relation ;  —  all  very  good 
reasons  in  their  way,  but  in  no  respect  or  degree 
partaking  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  Is  it  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  to  expose  our  daugh- 
ters or  our  sisters  to  the  flippant  and,  so  called, 
gallant  remarks,  the  bold  stare,  the  nauseating  flat- 
tery of  the  many  gay,  gilded  butterflies  of  fashion 
that  crowd  these  favourite  lounges  ?  or  to  accustom 
them,  perhaps  encourage  them,  to  make  such  use  of 
their  beauty,  their  bashfulness,  or  their  boldness,  as 
to  enable  the  Lady  Patroness  Stare  and  the  three 
Misses  Stare  to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  more 
from  their  stall  than  from  that  of  Lady  Patroness 
Bashful  r 

"  Yet  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  Seymour, 
"  some  who  assist  in  keeping  stalls,  or  who  purchase 
at  a  bazaar,  do  so  from  motives  of  charity  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly — I  would  hope,  many  ;  but  one 
and  all  of  these  would  have  given  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  had  they  been  asked  for  it,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  stall ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  would  have 
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preferred  the  secrecy  of  an  offering  at  the  altar  to 
the  publicity  and  fraudulency  of  a  bazaar." 

"  But  still,  supposing  we  should  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  contributions  of  such  persons," 
rejoined  Seymour,  "  we  must  have  lost  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  give  on  secondary  motives." 

"  Whether  or  not  you  could  not  obtain  these  funds 
by  the  right  way,  remains  to  be  proved ;  or,  rather, 
the  contrary  is  in  a  course  of  daily  proof.  That 
you  do  obtain  money  from  persons  under  false  pre- 
tences — which,  perhaps,  at  the  present,  you  would 
hardly  obtain  from  the  same  persons  on  true  grounds 
— is  clear.  We  must  therefore  consider  —  and  ear- 
nestly  consider — how  far  we  are  justified  in  carrying 
out  the  Romanist  principle  of  justifying  the  means 
by  the  end,  and  of  openly  and  avowedly  transgressing 
the  command  of  not  doing  evil  that  good  may  ensue," 

"  Yet  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  Seymour, 
shifting  his  ground  from  the  unfortunate  bazaars, — 
"  surely  you  cannot  press  these  objections  against 
public  meetings.  How  can  you  class  them  among 
pious  frauds  ?  No  one  is  seduced  by  unfair  means 
into  gifts  without  the  spirit  of  charity,  or  persuaded 
to  do  an  act  which  is  against  his  feelings,  and  then 
to  call  it  a  good  work." 
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"  Public  meetings,"  replied  Worthington,  "  have 
so  many  evils  and  faults  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
so  much  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  them  under 
the  class  of  modern  pious  frauds,  that  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the  effects 
produced  by  the  unguarded,  and  too  often  false, 
statements  which,  under  a  mass  of  uncharitableness 
and  hard  words,  the  orators  are  so  wont  to  utter 
against  their  opponents,  or  to  cite  in  their  own  fa- 
vour." 

"  To  what  do  you  object,  then  ?"  asked  the 
rector. 

"  It  may  be  sufficient  to  take,  as  my  first  objec- 
tion, the  questionable  manner,  and  too  often  the 
open  irreverence,  with  which  these  meetings  are 
conducted." 

"Irreverence,  my  good  sir!"  replied  Seymour, 
with  indignation:  "is  it  irreverent  to  open  those 
meetings  where  God's  work  is  to  be  done,  as  far  as 
man  can  do  it,  with  solemn  prayer,  or  to  advocate 
a  religious  cause  by  examples  from  the  holy  book  of 
life  r 

"  Undoubtedly  not,"  replied  Worthington,  calm- 
ly ;  "  but  there  may  be  much  irreverence  in  the  way 
in  which  these  prayers  and  appeals  to  Scripture  are 
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received.  Consider  how  the  mass  of  the  meeting  re- 
ceive  the  prayers  and  the  quotations  from  the  Bible." 

"  With  a  demonstration  of  fervency  and  holy 
zeal  which  is  not  content  to  admit  truths  in  secret, 
but  fears  not  to  proclaim  its  belief  to  the  world." 

"  Or,  to  use  the  newspaper-phrase,"  said  Mr. 
Lathom,  "  with  a  round  of  applause  that  lasted  for 
some  minutes." 

"We  feel,"  replied  Worthington,  "it  to  be  an 
act  of  irreverence  to  God's  holy  word,  when  it  is 
brought  forward  on  every  trivial  occasion,  to  point 
a  saying,  or  perhaps  to  round  a  satirical  sentence. 
We  look  with  somewhat  of  horror  on  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Portuguese,  of  converting  their 
churches  and  cathedrals  into  places  for  the  demon- 
stration of  political  opinions  ;  and  feel  how  low  the 
Church  must  have  sunk  among  them,  when  the  ca- 
thedral at  Oporto  rings  again  and  again  with  vivas 
for  El  Cabral  and  the  charter,  the  bands  of  the 
regiments  strike  up  the  political  hymn,  and  the 
priests  light  the  tapers  on  the  altars,  to  the  honour 
of  the  revolutionary  leader,  and  amid  the  loudest 
demonstrations  of  political  feeling.  We  do  not, 
however  —  at  least  very  many  do  not  —  recognise 
any  irreverence  —  nay,  rather  deem  it  reverence  — 
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for  a  multitude  to  receive,  with  rounds  of  applause, 
the  holiest  of  prayers,  or  to  reward  an  apt  quotation 
from  the  Scriptures  with  red  hands  and  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  such  a  round  of  Kentish  fire  as  would 
greet  a  dinner-orator  when  he  proves  a  noble  lord's 
inconsistency  by  a  quotation  from  his  two-year-old 
speech.    Such  is  the  effect  of  habit." 

"  Nay,  Edward/'  said  Mr.  Lathom,  "  we  need 
not  charge  this  to  habit :  does  it  not  result  from  the 
same  principle  as  prompts  the  members  of  the  Har- 
monic Society  to  applaud  to  the  echo  a  sanctus ;  or 
to  demand,  with  a  perfect  unanimity  of  noise,  an 
encore  of  the  dead  march  in  Saul  ?" 

"  So  far  as  bad  taste  is  the  principle  involved." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  bad  taste,"  replied  Mr.  La- 
thom,— "  it  is  the  principle  of  looking  at  every 
thing  as  a  work  of  art — of  regarding  every  act  as  a 
piece  of  scientific  acting,  and  awarding  applause  to 
the  polish  of  the  performance,  and  not  realising  the 
spirit  in  which  the  act  ought  to  be  done.  So  that, 
regarding  prayers,  speeches,  and  sacred  music,  as  all 
pieces  of  art,  they  award  the  same  meed  of  applause 
to  a  well-recited  prayer,  a  well-quoted  text,  or  an 
accurately-sung  sanctus,  as  they  would  to  a  panto- 
mime-trick or  an  aria  from  Puritani." 
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"  But  such  scenes  as  these  are  rare,"  suggested 
Mr.  Seymour. 

"  They  do  occur  though.  Yet,  grant  them  to  be 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and,  if  you  like,  set  them 
aside  altogether,  and  let  us  fall  back  on  the  nature 
of  the  arguments,  the  truth  of  the  so-called  facts, 
and  the  feelings  which  pervade  the  speeches  of  the 
leaders.  There  are  few  places  where  more  non- 
sense, more  falsehood,  or  more  uncharitableness  is 
to  be  found  than  in  a  religious  public  meeting." 

"  Some  inaccuracies  of  expression  may,  perhaps, 
escape  in  the  heat  of  speaking,  Dr.  Worthington ; 
but  they  are  mere  accidents,"  said  Seymour. 

"  Inaccuracies  and  accidents  are  so  completely 
the  foster-children  of  public  meetings,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  me  almost  enough  to  decide  any  reasonable 
person,  at  least,  as  to  the  unfair  nature  of  such  as- 
semblies ;  but  what  I  speak  of,"  continued  Worth- 
ington, "  are  no  mere  inaccuracies  and  accidents,  but 
deliberate  statements,  such  as  men  would  not  dare 
to  put  forward  in  a  pamphlet  or  a  book,  which  are 
swallowed  with  every  demonstration  of  readiness 
and  delight  by  the  attendants  on  public  meetings." 

"  I  would  hope  that  such  things  are  not  so," 
said  Seymour,  sorrowfully. 
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"  Doubtless  you  would ;  and  did  all  who  sup- 
port public  meetings  attend  them  with  your  wishes 
and  spirit,  such  things  would  not  be ;  but  such 
things  are,  and  to  them  we  may  not  shut  our  ears," 
rejoined  Worthington. 

"  Here  is  one  ready  to  hand,"  said  Mr.  Lathom, 
who  had  been  busily  turning  over  a  large  pile  of  the 
county  journal :  "  I  thought  I  could  put  my  finger 
on  a  select  specimen.  6  Meeting  of  the  Operatives' 
Protestant  Association  at  Busworth.  Rev.  Mr.  Bang 
said,  '  My  friends,  I  told  you  last  year,  that  the 
first  murderer  was  the  first  Papist  (great  applause) 
— that  the  demon  who  beat  out  his  brother's  brains 
before  the  altar  was  the  first  Jesuit  (continued  ap- 
plause). I  was  mistaken,  my  Christian  brethren. 
He  was  indeed  a  Papist  and  a  Jesuit,  but  not  the 
first:  who  do  you  think  was  the  first?  Perhaps 
Adam.  No,  no ;  he  was  a  Protestant.  Friar  Mouldy 
would  tell  you  that  God  was  ;  but  Friar  Mouldy 
and  all  his  shavelings  are  wrong.  I'll  tell  you  who 
the  first  Papist  was  —  it  was  the  devil  (vociferous 
cheering)  ; — I'll  tell  you  who  the  first  Jesuit  was — 
it  was  the  devil  (continued  applause).  Yes,  my 
friends — yes,  my  friends.  God  told  Adam  he  should 
die,  if  he  ate  of  the  tree  of  life ;  the  devil  told  Eve 
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that  that  was  a  lie — he  said,  that  stealing  apples  was 
only  a  venial  sin.  Now  look  here,  my  friends.  The 
Confessional  of  Friar  Ambrose  says,  apple-stealing 
is  a  venial  sin  :  Friar  Ambrose  was  a  Papist ;  there- 
fore the  devil  was  the  first  Papist  {immense  excite- 
ment). Friar  Ambrose  was  a  Jesuit.  What  was 
the  devil,  then?  —  the  general  of  all  the  Jesuits.' 
The  applause  which  followed  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's appeal  was  long  and  loud ;  and  the  money 
collected  at  the  doors  was  seven  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  What  do  you  think  of  such 
a  speech  as  that,  Seymour  ?" 

"  I  am  disgusted  with  it,  Mr.  Lathom,"  replied 
the  rector. 

"  I  have  heard  much  folly  and  falsehood,  but 
never  such  a  concentration  of  lies  and  blasphemies," 
said  Worthington  :  "  we  will  hope  this  is  a  solitary 
instance,  if,  alas  !  a  true  one." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  defensible  on  the  ends-and- 
means  principle,"  remarked  Mr.  Lathom ;  "  it  added 
a  pound  or  two  to  the  collection,  and  therefore  be- 
came, in  the  eyes  of  the  utterer,  a  pious  fraud." 

"  There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the  practical 
working  of  public  meetings,"  said  Worthington:  "to 
whom  is  the  glory  of  the  work  attributed  ?  Not 
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to  our  Creator,  to  whose  glory  we  are  to  do  every 
thing,  but  to  the  glory  of  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
sides, and  the  various  reverend  and  learned  brothers 
who  address  the  meeting." 

w  Would  you,  then,  Edward,  abolish  all  societies, 
subsisting,  as  they  mainly  do,  on  public  meetings  ?" 

"  Assuredly  I  would,  were  the  Church  in  a  situ- 
ation to  act  under  her  bishops,  and  with  the  advice 
of  her  representatives  in  synod  ;  under  which  form 
she  is  the  proper  channel  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-book,  for  the  establishment  of 
missions,  and  for  the  extension  of  churches.  But  as 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  such  a  change,  it  is  our 
duty  to  seek  for  the  best  substitutes  of  that  form 
which  we  consider  the  true  form  ;  and  where  cir- 
cumstances prevent  our  doing  things  in  the  right 
way,  to  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  as  those  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  us  to  that  right  way.  We 
must,  therefore,  seek  the  best  substitutes  for  those 
committees  of  convocation  by  which  the  Church 
ought  to  act." 

"  But  where  shall  we  find  these,  Worthington  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lathom,  rather  incredulously. 

"  In  those  societies  in  which  there  is  no  principle 
which  has  a  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to  destroy 
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the  unity  of  the  Church ;  where,  by  making  church- 
manship  a  necessary  qualification  of  membership,  we 
may  avoid  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  in 
various  degrees  impugn  our  doctrines,  our  worship, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and  where,  by 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  bishops  as  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  as  the  re- 
commendatory body,  we  are  insured  against  that 
fatal  intrusion  of  strangers  into  the  diocese  or  parish 
of  another,  the  fruitful  source  of  division  and  disunion 
among  churchmen." 

"  But  still,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  the  rector, 
"  these  societies  cannot  be  supported  without  public 
meetings." 

"  Not,  perhaps,  as  yet,  my  good  friend ;  though 
it  may  not  be  long  before  these  meetings,  which 
seem  necessary  to  their  existence,  may  either  dis- 
appear, or  assume  a  far  less  objectionable  form.  We 
must  now  endeavour  to  discourage  such  appeals ; 
and  where  we  fail  in  our  advice,  either  by  the  power 
our  office  may  give  us,  or  the  influence  we  may  have 
obtained  as  a  friend  or  a  pastor,  so  to  regulate  and 
place  them  under  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  disgraceful 
scenes  which  the  papers  of  every  month  compel  us 
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to  believe  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  public 
meetings  held  on  wrong  principles  and  conducted 
with  worse  practice." 

"  Whence,  then,  are  we  to  draw  the  necessary 
supplies  for  these  societies  ? — shall  we  not,  by  dis- 
couraging the  public  meeting,  discourage  the  contri- 
butions of  very  many  among  our  friends,  and  thus 
benefit  our  enemies  at  the  expense  of  ourselves  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lathom. 

"  Doubtless,  for  a  time,  hollow  friends  would  fall 
from  us,  more  especially  were  the  return  to  better 
practices  enforced  with  aught  of  inconsiderate  haste. 
But  even  still,  I  cannot  but  think  we  shall  be  doing 
more  good  in  establishing  a  true  principle  at  a 
temporary  loss,  than  by  sanctioning  a  false  one  for  a 
temporary  gain.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  admit  the 
unholy  principle,  that  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means, 
we  can  hardly  expect  a  blessing  on  our  endeavours, 
when  the  pecuniary  means  by  which  those  endea- 
vours have  been  supported  were  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  vital  principles.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
warn  our  hearers  from  the  pulpits,  or  to  bid  them 
mark  the  warnings  in  the  services,  of  the  danger  of 
schism  and  disunion,  and  then  to  sanction  with  our 
presence  the  meeting  of  a  society,  the  leading  prin- 
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ciple  of  which  is,  the  equality  of  all  sects,  and  the 
union  of  all  their  teachers  on  one  platform." 

"  Will  not  the  loss  be  more  than  temporary  ?" 
asked  the, rector:  "will  it  not  be  perpetual,  from 
the  want  of  any  means  in  our  power  to  replace  those 
which  we  may  have  discarded  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  Worthington;  "  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  has  provided  the  proper  remedy. 
When  we  shall  see  the  weekly  offertory  restored 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  small  contribu- 
tions of  all  classes  at  the  altar  gathered  together  by 
little  and  little,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  and  the  directions  of  the  Church,  and  offered 
on  the  holy  table  by  the  minister,  before  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  apply  any  of  the  money  even  to  the  most 
sacred  purposes,  —  we  may  hope,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  command  which  the  apostle  gave,  not  only  to 
the  Corinthians,  but  to  all  the  Churches,  is  being  re- 
vived among  us  ;  and  that  charity  and  almsgiving, 
having  become  a  habit,  and  not  a  practice  of  fitful 
intervals  or  temporary  excitement,  we  may,  with 
somewhat  of  reason,  hope  that  God  will  bless  our 
endeavours,  and  that  the  works  we  have  done  in  the 
Lord  will  be  permitted  to  prosper  to  his  sole  and 
only  glory." 
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"  This,  then,  would  involve  the  weekly  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacrament?"  said  the  rector. 

"  It  might,  or  it  might  not;  though  of  course 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  week  there  shall  be 
afforded  to  the  worshipper  that  opportunity  of  par- 
taking of  that  Christian  privilege  which  the  Church 
in  her  service  has  provided.  It  might,  however,  be 
advisable  not  to  restore  that  custom  at  once;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  minister,  aided  by  the  advice 
of  his  ordinary,  would  determine  the  point;  but  still 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  service  shall  not  be 
divided  from  that  of  the  communion  at  the  place 
marked  out  by  the  rubric,  by  which  practice  the 
weekly  recurrence  of  the  offertory  would  be  se- 
cured." 

"  Are  there  not  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  method — such  as  the  apportionment  of  the 
money?"  suggested  Seymour. 

"  Hardly,  it  appears  to  me.  One  simple  plan 
would  be,  to  set  apart  the  offertory  of  the  first  Sun- 
day in  the  month  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  that  of 
the  second,  to  the  fund  for  the  parochial  schools  ; 
whilst  the  proceeds  of  the  other  days  might  be  for- 
warded to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  be  distri- 
buted, according  to  his  better  judgment,  among  the 
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Diocesan  and  Metropolitan  Church  Societies;  and 
by  this  arrangement  it  would  be  in  his  power,  on 
any  emergency,  to  recommend  the  clergymen  of  his 
diocese  to  enforce,  on  either  or  any  of  the  vacant 
days,  the  claims  of  some  peculiar  case,  or  the  wants 
of  some  particular  charity,  and  then  to  set  apart  the 
offertory  on  that  day  for  the  purpose." 

"  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
make  such  a  provision  in  Waltham :  I  fear  it  would 
occasion  dissatisfaction  to  the  majority  of  my  pa- 
rishioners." 

"  Most  probably,"  rejoined  Worthington ;  "  and 
on  that  account  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  until 
by  private  conversation,  and  a  continuous  exposition 
of  the  principle  on  which  such  restoration  is  to  be 
made,  as  evidenced  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  rubric,  you  had  brought 
the  majority  of  your  flock  to  acknowledge  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  days  of  the  Reformation  to  be  founded 
on  Scripture  and  supported  by  antiquity."  i 

"  Well,  Dr.  Worthington,  you  have  fairly  cut  off 

1  The  attempt  has  been  made  since  this  chapter  was  written, 
Nearly  10,000/.  added  to  the  Colonial  Bishopric  fund  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  practicability.  May  the  example  be  speedily 
followed ! 
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two  of  my  projects  for  replenishing  the  exhausted 
purse  of  my  national  schools.  I  hope  the  idea  of  a 
charity-sermon  will  not  follow  those  of  a  bazaar  or  a 
meeting  ?" 

' 6  Far  from  it,  my  good  friend.  As  matters  are 
established  in  practice,  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  right  way  yet  left  to 
us ;  and  though  I  may  not  deny  that  it  would  more 
accord  with  my  feelings  were  the  collection  in  the 
form  of  an  offertory,  yet  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
prejudice  me  against  that  course  which  has  the 
sanction  of  custom,  and  is  so  near  an  approach  to 
the  right  way." 

"  But  who  will  be  our  advocate  ?"  asked  Sey- 
mour. 

"  Would  not  Dr.  Flummery  preach  for  us  V* 
suggested  the  lady-patroness  Buxley. 

"I  fear  not,  my  lady,"  replied  Seymour;  "  he 
has  left  for  Brighton :  and  unless  we  take  advantage 
of  the  present  season,  I  suspect  our  collection  would 
be  small." 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  ?"  asked  Sir  Thomas. 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Worthington,  in  reply  to 
an  appealing  look  from  his  cousin,  "  as  I  have  been 
the  means  of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  bazaar  and 
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the  meeting  at  the  assembly-rooms,  let  me  endea- 
vour to  compensate,  as  far  as  my  powers  will  per- 
mit me,  by  being  the  advocate  of  your  society." 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  desert  us,  Edward," 
said  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Dr.  Worthington. 
Will  Sunday  afternoon  suit  you?  —  we  generally 
have  our  sermons  at  that  service,  on  account  of  the 
people  being  engaged  in  the  morning." 

"  And  the  visitors  being  too  lazy  to  get  up  for 
eleven-o'clock  service  ?"  said  Mr.  Lathom. 

"  That  will  suit  me,  Mr.  Seymour :  then  we  say, 
Sunday  next  ?  And  now,  Margaret,  good  night,  as  I 
see  Emily  has  been  semi-somnolent  for  some  time : 
good  night,  Lady  Buxley  ;  I  suppose  I  shall  hardly 
see  you  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  make  a  point  of  coming  to  hear 
you  on  Sunday,  and  seeing  what  we  get  from  the 
people,"  replied  the  lady-patroness. 

"  We  shall  meet,  then,  perhaps,  after  church," 
rejoined  Lady  Emily,  in  order  to  prevent  her  hus- 
band from  reading  the  lady-patroness  a  lecture  on 
church-going  and  sermon-hunting,  which  she  clearly 
perceived  to  be  on  the  point  of  his  tongue,  and  only 
restrained  by  a  succession  of  quasi  gulps, 
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"  Oh,  I  always  come  to  sermons,"  said  Sir  Tho- 
mas, "  and  give  five  shillings  :  it  is  no  use  giving 
more,  because  no  one  knows  what's  given." 

"  Precisely  so,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Lathom  : 
"  don't  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the 
churchwardens,  as  they  went  round  from  pew  to 
pew,  were  to  announce  the  amount  given,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  public -dinner  pious-fraud  system  ?" 

"  A  good  idea,  my  dear  sir ;  I'll  think  about  it. 
Good  night — Lady  Buxley  must  be  waiting." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


^fje  €5ttrrf)  our  Stfioolroasier. 


Whether  doth  any  in  your  parish  teach  children  publickly,  or  in 
any  man's  house  privately ;  is  such  licensed  by  the  ordinary ;  is  he 
known  to  resorte  to  publick  service,  and  to  be  of  sound  religion ;  doth 
he  teach  the  catechism  to  his  scholars  which  was  set  out  for  that 
purpose ;  and  doth  he  train  up  his  scholars  in  knowledge  of  ye  true 
religion  now  established,  and  in  obedience  to  the  prince,  or  no  ? — 
Visitation  Articles  of  Inquiry,  Dioc.  Chester  (sede  vacante),  by  John 
( Whitgift),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   27th  Elizabeth,  1585. 


tion  in  law  or  in  justice.  It  may  seem  but  just  that 
those  persons  who,  in  their  ministerial  capacity,  are 
answerable  to  their  God  for  the  well-being  and 


HE  claim  of  the  Church  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  education 
of  the  people  was  not  long  since 
boldly  denied,  by  a  noble  and 
learned  lord  in  his  place  in  the 
upper  house,  to  have  any  founda- 
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right  governing  of  their  flock,  should  at  least  be 
permitted  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  young  among 
their  parishioners,  in  order  to  their  future  training 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  The  quo- 
tation at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  one  among 
many  other  proofs  of  the  open  claim  made  in  this 
respect  by  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  its  legality. 

According  to  the  modern  views  of  educationists, 
the  amount  of  facts  learnt  by  the  pupil  is  the  crite- 
rion by  which  any  system  must  be  tried.  Quantity 
having  been  thus  substituted  for  quality,  and  know- 
ingness  usurped  the  province  of  knowledge,  imme- 
diate benefit  has  become  the  test  of  learning,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  practical  discipline  of  the 
mind,  which  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  account  one, 
if  not  the  chief*  result  of  education.  Since  the  pre- 
valence of  these  views,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  scientific,  historical,  and  literary  knowledge, 
as  capable  of  immediate  application,  and  also  pos- 
sessing a  proportionate  degree  of  showiness,  so  well 
fitted  for  quarterly  "  prodigy-shows,"  should  have 
supplanted  instruction  in  religion.  What  is  so  prac- 
tical as  religion  ?  Doubtless  there  are  fundamental 
truths  necessary  to  be  believed  ;  some  to  be  under- 
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stood  ;  others  received  as  mysteries.    Yet,  as  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  management  of  temporal  mat- 
ters does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  belief  of  certain 
fundamental  truths  as  in  a  behaviour  correspondent 
to  our  belief,  so  religion  consists  not  in  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  but  in  the  being  led — educated  by  that 
knowledge  or  belief — to  a  frame  of  mind  and  a  life 
of  practice  correspondent  to  this  knowledge.    "  Re- 
ligion," says  Bishop  Butler,  "  as  it  stood  under  the 
Old  Testament,  is  perpetually  styled  the  fear  of 
God;  under  the  New,  faith  in  Christ.    But  as  that 
fear  of  God  does  not  signify  literally  being  afraid  of 
him,  but  having  a  good  heart  and  leading  a  good 
life,  in  consequence  of  such  fear  ;  so  this  faith  in 
Christ  does  not  signify  literally  believing  in  Him,  in 
the  sense  that  word  is  used  in  common  language, 
but  becoming  His  real  disciples  in  consequence  of 
such  belief."    From  a  religion  thus  practical,  it  na- 
turally results  that,  by  education,  from  very  early 
periods,  children  must  be  habituated  to  the  temper, 
the  feelings,  and  the  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  the 
dispensation  under  which  we  live.    For  every  day's 
experience  tells  us,  to  what  contrary  courses,  and  in 
what  contrary  habits,  those  will  grow  up  who  are 
left  uneducated,  uncared  for.     To  effect  this,  we 
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must  needs  have  schools,  and  such  a  steady  and 
powerful  supervision  of  education  as  can  only  result 
from  a  society  whose  real  principles  are  fixed  and 
immutable — the  fount  of  sound  religion,  the  witness 
and  keeper  of  holy  writ. 

As  Dr.  Worthington  had  promised  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  their  national  school,  the  rector  and  Sir 
Thomas  Buxley,  who  were  the  chief  managers  in  the 
affairs,  thought  it  but  right  to  supply  their  friend 
with  facts  and  figures,  in  case,  after  a  very  prevalent 
fashion,  he  should  desire  to  form  one  half  of  his  dis- 
course from  the  latest  edition  of  the  last  Report. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  the  party  at  Mr, 
Lathom's,  the  knight  and  the  rector  eame  down  to 
the  Doctor's  lodgings,  well  primed  with  items  of 
accounts, — candles,  canes,  advertisements,  and  sun- 
dries,— and  certain  well-authenticated  cases  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  who  had  proved  themselves  in- 
fant prodigies  in  the  way  of  biblical  learning.  They 
found  the  Doctor  in  his  room,  busily  employed  in 
making  notes  for  the  approaching  appeal  to  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  inhabitants  of  Waltham-on-Sea. 

After  a  long  and  far  from  interesting  investiga- 
tion into  the  rise,  progress,  and  expected  decline  of 
the  schools,  and  a  patient  hearing  on  the  part  of 
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Worthington  of  several  schemes  suggested  by  the 
rector  and  the  knight,  the  Doctor  remarked  on  the 
absence  of  the  names  of  the  great  families  among  the 
liberals  of  the  vicinity. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Seymour,  "  they 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  their  contributions,  on  my 
refusing  to  place  our  school  under  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  and  to  destroy  its  characteristic  of 
a  religious  school." 

"  We  shall  never  surmount  the  difficulties,  Dr. 
Worthington,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  until  we  have  a 
minister  of  instruction,  and  one  uniform  system  of 
state-education  throughout  the  country." 

"  Do  you,  then,  really  believe  in  the  right  and 
power  of  the  state  to  educate  all  her  children  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  —  "un- 
doubtedly. Every  collateral  end  by  which  the  peo- 
ple may  be  benefited  as  a  whole  must  be  served  by 
a  government; — always,  however,  in  subordination 
to  the  main  end — as  one  of  the  means  of  making  the 
state  more  efficient  for  that  primary  end." 

"  Consequently,"  remarked  Worthington,  "  as 
steam-engines  are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  a  na- 
tional defence,  and  promote  trade  by  facilitating  in- 
tercourse, it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  government  to 
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encourage  the  perfection  of  such  an  ingenious  inven- 
tion. And  therefore,  in  the  same  ratio  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  education,  as  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
culcating obedience,  energy,  and  perseverance,  is  to 
be  fostered  as  a  collateral  end  by  every  government 
that  desires  to  arrive  at  perfection." 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  knight,  rubbing  one 
hand  in  the  other. 

"  The  ablest  practical  legislators  of  old,  when 
conscious  to  themselves  of  the  falsehood  of  their  re- 
ligion, yet  encouraged  its  practices,  and  appeared  to 
support  its  principles,  because  they  found  it  to  be 
a  collateral  means  for  the  government  of  the  people. 
Does  not  your  view,  Sir  Thomas,  sanction  a  like 
practice,  regarding  the  present  expediency  of  a  prac- 
tice, not  the  real  truth  of  a  principle  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  knight, 
"you  see  governments  are  such  mere  temporal  af- 
fairs, having  but  one  object — the  preservation  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  subjects." 

"  If  the  end  of  the  government  be,  as  you  say, 
merely  temporal,  must  not  the  education  which  this 
body  is  to  regulate  be  of  a  like  nature  ?  Are  you, 
then,  prepared  to  exclude  religion  from  your  state- 
education  ?" 
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"  No,  no,  Doctor ;  we  all  admit  that  education 
must  be  based  on  religion."  , 

"  Yet  why,  on  your  own  principles  ?"  asked 
Worthington. 

"  Oh,  you  see,  we  must  educate  our  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  to  do  this,  there  is  no  scheme  equal  to 
that  of  religious  instruction.  No  other  morality  so 
truly  binds,  no  other  education  so  effectually  secures, 
the  coarse  and  material  intellects  of  society.  No 
system  of  philosophy  has  better  consulted  the  me- 
chanism of  society,  or  joined  it  together  with  a  closer 
adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity." 

"  That  such  has  been  the  effect  of  our  religion 
none  can  doubt,"  replied  Worthington.  "  But  can 
it  be  that  it  is  for  that  reason  alone — its  adaptation 
to  the  framework  of  society  —  that  the  state  is  to 
adopt  Christianity,  and  use  it  as  one  of  her  elements 
of  instruction ;  placing  it  on  a  par  with  any  human 
invention,  any  human  scheme  of  philosophy,  and 
perhaps  supplanting  it  by  some  more  apparently 
suitable  scheme  of  control  over  nature  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Worthington,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  by  an  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  one 
end,  human  wisdom  is  most  likely  to  attain  to  per- 
fection in  that  end,  we  must  organise  our  state  solely 
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with  a  view  to  that  object,  and  let  no  part  of  its 
efficiency  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  promote  any  other 
end,  however  excellent." 

"And  therefore,"  replied  Worthington,  "when 
a  series  of  stout  blue-backed  reports,  containing 
columns  on  columns  of  figures,  and  pages  of  the 
neatest  decimal  calculations,  shall  shew  that  the 
people  are  more  easily  swayed  by  the  precepts  of 
dissent,  or  heresy,  or  vice, — then  must  Religion  be 
ousted  from  her  place,  as  the  state's  head  school- 
mistress, and  placed  on  a  level  with  Methodism, 
Socinianism,  or  Socialism,  if  not  degraded  to  a 
lower  place,  as  a  less  popular  tutoress  than  either 
of  them." 

"  There  can  be  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the 
knight,  "  if  we  carefully  exclude  all  dogmatism  from 
our  scheme  of  education,  and,  making  it  co-extensive 
with  all  the  varieties  of  national  belief,  teach  those 
principles  alone  in  which  all  sects  agree,  and  thus 
embrace  all  parties  without  distinction  of  creed." 

"  To  this  plan  of  teaching  what  are  called  the 
great  principles  of  religion,  and  instructing  generally 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  cultivating  religious  feeling  as 
the  basis  of  education  in  the  schools  ;  and  leaving  it 
to  parents,  or  to  religious  guides,  to  instil  into  the 
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children  their  particular  creed, — it  may  be  objected, 
that  such  a  plan  must  engender  a  carelessness  as  to 
religious  belief ;  and  that  while  the  sentiment  of 
religion  is  inculcated,  theological  doctrines  are  ne- 
glected. But  all  these  objections  assume  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,"  remarked  the  rector  of 
Collinton. 

"  Practicability  !  "  exclaimed  Buxley  with  asto- 
nishment. "Most  easy  and  clear  course,  —  merely 
to  clear  away  all  points  of  difference,  and  then  teach 
the  residuum." 

44  A  process,"  said  Worthington,  drily,  44  involv- 
ing endless  polemical  discussions,  and  reducing  the 
residuum  of  religious  education  to  a  phantom." 

44  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sir,  there  must  be  some- 
thing left." 

"  To  harmonise  the  opinions  of  the  Church- 
man and  the  Presbyterian,  you  must  exclude  all 
allusion  to  discipline." 

44  Still  there  is  much  left  yet,"  replied  Buxley. 

44  Much  undoubtedly  ;  and  from  that  much,  the 
Calvinist  immediately  strikes  off all  allusion  to  works, 
whilst  the  Romanist  is  hardly  less  cruel  with  the 
principle  of  faith  in  Christ." 

44  We  have  not  lost  all  even  yet,  Doctor?" 
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"  Certainly  not,  or  where  could  we  find  material 
whence  the  Socinian  may  strike  off  a  mediatorial 
sacrifice,  or  the  Jew  the  entire  Christian  faith?"  con- 
tinued Worthington. 

"  But  still,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  "  all  these 
various  sects  would  agree  in  reading  the  Bible,  at 
least  ?" 

"  The  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures  themselves, — 
though  a  point  to  which  no  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians at  least  absolutely  object,  though  of  course  to 
the  Jew  the  New  Testament  would  be  an  effectual 
bar, — -is  yet  a  point  more  subject  to  dispute  than 
any  other,"  replied  Worthington. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  asked  the  knight  incre- 
dulously. 

"  As  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  this  Bible- 
reading  is  to  be  practised.  Can  these  sects,  and  the 
many  others  calling  themselves  Christian,  agree  as  to 
the  version  to  be  adopted ;  the  degree,  if  any,  of  gram- 
matical and  verbal  explanation  to  be  used ;  the  order 
of  the  reading  ;  the  omission  of  certain  parts,  the  se- 
lection or  rather  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures  in  order 
to  form  a  class-book  ?  If  one  of  these  fertile  sources 
of  dispute  remains  open,  how  can  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Scripture-reading  be  formed  ?    But  when, 
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accepting  this  scheme  as  a  common  ground  of  meet- 
ing and  agreement,  you  have  cut  down  your  original 
proposition  of  making  your  education  co-extensive 
with  the  national  belief,  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
4  Christian/  have  you  not  in  this  shewn  your  own 
consciousness  of  the  impracticability  of  your  original 
scheme  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Buxley ;  "  there  are  many 
books  on  the  reading  of  which  every  kind  of  opinion 
would  agree ;  as,  for  instance,  Paley's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy." 

"  Hardly,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Worthington  : 
"  supposing  the  Churchman  and  the  Romanist  ob- 
jected to  its  principle  of  expediency,  still  your  Deist 
and  Fatalist  would  not  Tail  to  rebel  against  its  de- 
ductions." 

"  Well,  well,  take  the  Natural  Theology,"  said 
the  knight,  driven  into  a  corner. 

"  You  forget  your  Atheist,  Sir  Thomas  ?"  replied 
Worthington,  with  a  smile. 

The  knight  coloured  slightly,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  be  angry  at  his  defeat ;  finding,  however, 
that  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  quarrel  with  a  de- 
feat brought  on  him  by  himself,  he  put  a  good  face 
.  on  the  matter,  and  taking  up  his  hat,  said, 
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"  Well,  well,  Doctor,  I  am  far  from  clear  which 
of  us  is  right ;  but  as  I  see  I  have  got  into  a  com- 
plete dilemma,  I  will  leave  you  and  our  worthy 
rector  to  talk  over  the  state  of  our  school  here ;  and 
as  the  day  seems  breaking  out  fine,  will  join  Lady 
Buxley  in  a  short  ride  she  was  proposing  this 
morning. " 

So  saying,  the  knight  left  the  room,  rather 
ruffled  in  his  temper. 

"  But  surely,  Dr.  Worthington,"  said  the  rector 
of  Waltham,  as  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  was  gone, — 
"  surely  if  the  object  of  a  state  is  not  only  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  property,  but  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community  entrusted  to  its  care,  it  must 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  a  religious  educa- 
tion for  its  subjects  ?" 

"  Doubtless  ;  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  re- 
gulate the  education  of  his  children,  to  afford  the 
means,  to  assist,  to  encourage  the  progress,  to  hold 
out  every  proper  inducement  to  the  pupils,  to  ex- 
cite their  desires  after  knowledge,  and  to  the  edu- 
cator to  afford  them  the  instruction,  —  so  is  it  the 
duty,  the  office,  the  beneficial  practice  of  the  state 
to  assist,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  the  advance, 
ment  of  the  education  of  its  sons.    Let  it  try  re- 
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wards  ;  and  by  the  punishment  of  neglect,  foster 
education  among  its  subjects.  Let  it  never  hesitate 
in  advancing  the  means  of  bringing  home  a  pure,  a 
simple  education  to  the  cottage  of  the  poorest  of 
labourers.    Such  are  its  duties  and  its  services." 

"  Yet  why  not  go  farther  ?"  asked  Seymour. 

"  Th^  power  of  the  state  is  a  pure  civil  power  ; 
religion,  the  instrument  of  a  moral  education,  reaches 
into  the  region  of  things  spiritual.  The  former, 
however,  may  indeed  be  the  primary  means  of  origi- 
nating the  education ;  but  here  she  must  stop,  and, 
looking  out  of  herself,  call  to  her  aid  those  spiritual 
means  which  can  alone  realise  the  spiritual  end  at 
which  the  state  is  aiming.  Like  the  father  of  a 
family,  her  position  gives  the  state  rights  —  civil 
rights ;  at  the  same  time,  it  imposes  on  her  duties — 
spiritual  duties.  It  gives  her,  indeed,  prerogatives  ; 
but  it  requires  in  return  services." 

"  Where,  then,  is  the  state"  to  find  this  assist- 
ance ?"  asked  the  rector. 

"  Let  her  look  into  the  world — she  will  find  a 
society,  universal,  hoary  with  age,  yet  energetic  as 
a  youth,  based  on  eternal  justice,  order,  and  bene- 
volence ;  the  keeper  and  interpreter  of  holy  writ ; 
knowing  no  distinction  of  clime,  of  race,  of  for- 
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tunes  ;  a  spiritual  democracy,  that  exists  even  amid 
a  tyranny  ;  that  does  not  set  itself  against  any  forms 
of  government,  but  adapts  itself  to  all  secular  poli- 
tical forms  ;  that,  in  its  teaching,  acts  as  the  best 
servant  of  the  state,  by  inculcating  obedience  to 
authority  as  a  heavenly  truth,  not  as  a  conventional 
agreement  among  men  ;  acting  as  a  servant,  with 
the  authority  of  a  master;  civilly  dependent  on  the 
state,  but  spiritually  free  and  unshackled :  in  no 
way  desirous  of  ousting  the  government  from  its 
important  function  in  the  great  work  of  national 
education ;  but  feeling  how  deep  and  united  her 
interest  and  that  of  the  state  is  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people ;  eager  and  ready  to  struggle,  not 
as  two  conflicting  hosts,  but  two  related  persons, 
charged  with  harmonious  duties — 6  duties  which 

o 

cannot  be  confounded  without  obscuring  their  mean- 
ing, nor  separated  without  impairing  their  power.' 
Such  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  such  the  duty  of 
the  state,  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  scheme  of  a 
nation's  education." 

"  You  would,  then,  place  the  Church  at  the  head 
of  the  education  of  the  people  ?"  said  the  rector. 

"  1  would  claim  for  her  that  jurisdiction  over 
education  which  she  had  assumed  not  only  in  this, 
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but  in  every  other  Christian  country,  in  times  past," 
replied  Worthington. 

"  Such  a  claim  as  that,  I  have  been  told,  was 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  popish  rule,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  Reformation." 

"  That  it  did  not  do  so,"  replied  Worthington, 
"  it  might  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  canons  of  1603, 
in  which  the  control  of  the  Church  over  teachers, 
as  well  public  as  private,  is  so  distinctly  asserted. 
But  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive claims  of  the  Church  on  that  point  since  the 
Reformation,  if  I  am  not  tiring  you  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  Seymour,  "  far  from  it." 

"  To  begin,  then,  with  the  reign  of  Edward  VI." 
replied  the  doctor,  taking  down  two  new-looking 
octavo  volumes,1  very  full  of  reference-papers, — 
"  we  have  first  the  injunctions  of  that  king  in  1547, 
which  by  the  act  of  his  father  were  law  to  all  his 
subjects,  by  which  the  clergy  are  exhorted  4  to  ad- 
vise all  people  as  to  the  education  of  their  children ; 
to  teach  all  the  children  in  the  parish  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments  ;  and  to 
examine  them,  and  his  whole  flock,  therein  every 
holyday.'     Other  injunctions  of  the  same  king  in 

1  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  English  Church. 
L 
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1549,  and  of  Elizabeth  in  1559,  altered  the  perio- 
dical times  of  examination ;  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect renewed  and  reinforced  the  primary  injunc- 
tions. By  the  same  injunctions,  the  grammar- 
schools  are  regarded  as  preparatory  seminaries  for 
the  clergy,  and  placed  under  the  strict  rule  of  the 
Church.  Again,  in  1553  the  Catechism  of  Edward 
VI.  is  ordered  to  be  taught  in  all  schools.  Such 
were  the  injunctions  in  the  reign  of  the  second  re- 
former.   We  now  come  to  Mary's  reign." 

"  Surely  the  value  of  the  evidence  is  deteriorated 
by  the  nature  of  that  reign,  and  the  reversal  of  all 
her  acts  by  the  parliaments  of  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  As  far  as  legal  proof  goes,  such  is  the  case: 
why  I  would  cite  them  is,  to  shew  the  continuity  of 
the  claim  from  the  Reformation,  and  how  it  was  ac- 
quiesced in,  as  well  under  the  temporary  rule  of  the 
Romanist,  as  during  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 
Besides,  the  claim  of  the  succeeding  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth is,  totidem  verbis,  that  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
ecclesiastical  nature  of  schools  is  shewn  by  the 
power  assigned  to  them  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  in  his 
bull  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  1553;  in  which  he  ac- 
counts them  to  be  capable  of  receiving  appropria- 
tions, a  faculty  peculiar  to  spiritualities.  Again, 
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in  the  articles  of  inquiry  enjoined  by  Mary  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  is  to  inquire  of  all 
schoolmasters  and  teachers,  as  to  their  doctrine, 
learning,  and  conduct ;  to  examine  as  to  their  fit- 
ness, and  to  remove  the  suspected :  whilst  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  legate  Pole,  all  teaching  is  for- 
bidden without  the  license  of  the  ordinary." 

"  What  was  the  date  of  that?"  asked  Seymour. 
"  1557,"  replied  Worthington  — "  and  renewed 
in  the  same  spirit  in  the  articles  of  inquiry  five  years 
afterwards.  Passing  on  to  Elizabeth,  we  find,  in  the 
first  year  of  her  accession,  an  injunction  that  6  no  one 
was  to  take  upon  himself  to  teach  without  license 
from  the  ordinary.'  " 

"  Does  not  this  apply  merely  to  the  masters  of 
the  foundation  public  schools  ?"  asked  Seymour. 

"  That  it  does  so  apply,  has  been  decided  at  com- 
mon law  by  Lord  Kenyon.  How  far  a  legal  right 
over  private  teachers  exists,  has  never  yet  been 
tried ;  but  that  such  a  claim  was  made  and  acquiesced 
in  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  ample  evidence 
in  the  letter  addressed  to  Grindal,  in  1580,  by  the 
council.  The  quotation  is  this  :  —  6  And  foras- 
much as  a  great  deal  of  the  corruption  in  religion 
grown  throughout  the  nation  proceedeth  of  lewd 
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schoolmasters,  that  teach  and  instruct  children,  as 
well  publicly  as  privately  in  men's  houses,  infect- 
ing eachwhere  the  youth,  without  regard  had  there- 
unto (a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  chiefly  to  be 
looked  into  by  every  bishop  within  his  diocese), — it  is 
thought  meet,  for  redress  thereof,  that  you  cause  all 
such  schoolmasters  as  have  charge  of  children,  and 
do  instruct  them  either  in  public  schools  or  in  pri- 
vate houses,  to  be  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
such  as  he  shall  appoint,  examined  touching  their 
religion.' " 

"  This  claim  is  indeed  ample,"  remarked  the 
rector. 

"  Yet  not  more  ample  than  that  put  forward  by 
the  canons  of  1603,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  over  all  schools  and  teachers  is  maintained 
by  the  same  system  of  licenses ;  and  in  public  schools 
the  masters  are  bid  to  bring  their  scholars  to  church 
on  every  holyday.  Such  was  the  claim  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Nor  was  that  claim  lessened  in  the 
reign  of  his  unfortunate  son,  until  the  Church  her- 
self was  destroyed,  as  far  as  the  state  could  effect 
her  destruction — until  the  state  came  to  a  civil  death. 
When,  however,  the  king  returned  to  his  throne, 
this  claim  was  revived  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  not- 
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withstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  lords.  To 
what  extent  the  claim  was  revived,  the  orders  and 
instructions  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  to  his  bishops 
in  1665  may  be  sufficient  to  shew." 

After  turning  over  a  few  more  pages  of  the 
volume,  Worthington  continued :  —  "  The  primate 
requires  his  bishops  to  certify  the  number  of  public 
schools  in  their  respective  dioceses,  the  names  of 
the  masters,  the  founders,  and  certain  other  ne- 
cessary points,  and  then  continues,  6  and  of  all  other 
men  and  women  that  keep  scholars  in  their  houses  to 
board  or  sojourn,  or  privately  teach  them  or  others 
within  their  houses;  and  whether  the  said  school- 
masters, ushers,  schoolmistresses,  and  instructors,  or 
teachers  of  youth  publicly  or  privately,  do  them- 
selves frequent  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
cause  their  scholars  to  do  the  same ;  and  whether  they 
appear  to  be  well  affected  to  the  government  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  Such  is  the  claim  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II." 

"  I  suppose  with  this  reign  the  open  claim 
ceases,"  said  Seymour. 

"  As  far  as  the  right  of  regulating  private  educa- 
tion, we  find  no  traces  of  its  continuance :  you  are 
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well  aware,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  been  always  claimed 
over  public  schools,  and  been  affirmed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  law  in  favour  of  school-keeping  being, 
by  common  law,  of  ecclesiastical  right  alone,5 ' 

"  How  far,  then,  could  this  claim  be  revived  V9 
inquired  the  rector. 

"  It  must  be  begun  among  ourselves  :  though  no 
layman  is  bound,  as  a  mere  subject  of  the  state,  by 
the  canons  of  1603,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
power  over  every  Churchman.  To  obey  them,  as 
far  as  the  state  will  permit  us,  we  are  conscientiously 
bound  as  members  of  that  Church  whose  voice  they 
are.  We  have  hardly  the  right,  after  so  many  ages 
of  toleration,  to  force  upon  unwilling  minds  truths 
adverse  to  their  opinions.  But  still  the  state  has 
not  only  no  right  to  encourage,  however  she  may 
tolerate,  opinions  adverse  to  her  national  faith ;  but 
is  bound  to  discourage  such  opinions,  as  far  as  she 
can,  by  neglect,  not  by  punishment ;  and  to  foster 
truth  by  every  means  in  her  power.  It  may  be 
that  the  state  would  be  inconsistent  and  uncharit- 
able, were  she  to  compel  Dissenters  to  have  their 
children  educated  by  tutors  of  Church  -  opinions. 
She  could  not,  however,  be  charged  with  harshness, 
were  she  to  compel  every  Churchman  to  be  bound 
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by  such  a  rule,  professing  as  he  does,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  that  name,  to  obey  the  rule  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  so  doing,  she  would  be  giving  that 
aid  to  the  truth  which  she  is  bound  to  afford  by 
reason  of  her  profession  of  the  faith/' 

"  Yet,  would  not  this  have  the  effect  of  alien- 
ating many  sons  of  the  Church  ?" 

"  Many  false  sons  might,  indeed,  be  separated 
from  their  mother  ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
outward  appearance  would  seem  adverse  to  the 
Church :  within,  however,  she  would  become  more 
united.  But  still,  what  need  is  there  of  such  an  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  state,  if  the  clergy,  and 
the  people  who  call  themselves  Churchmen,  would 
act  up  to  their  professions  ?"  replied  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton. 

The  rector  made  no  observation ;  so  the  Doctor 
continued, — 

"  Let  the  clergy  begin  ;  let  them  set  the  example 
of  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  by  solicit- 
ing from  their  diocesans  that  license  which  the  canon 
enjoins,  before  they  undertake  the  education  of 
youth.  Again,  let  them  prefer  such  masters  as  have 
such  a  license,  should  they  be  seeking  for  a  tutor 
for  their  own  children.   In  such  a  course  of  conduct 
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let  them  be  followed  by  the  laity.  That  such  is 
their  bounden  duty  we  cannot  doubt,  as  Churchmen. 
An  ounce  of  practice  in  all  cases  is  more  valuable 
than  a  pound  of  theory ;  in  this  matter  the  advan- 
tage will  be  an  hundredfold." 

"  I  feel,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Seymour,  after  a 
short  pause, — "  I  feel  you  are  right,  because  you 
are  consistent ;  but  still  difficulties  seem  to  arise. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  you  will  let  me  renew 
this  conversation,  which  I  must  now  break  off,  much 
to  my  regret,  as  I  have  a  marriage  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve,  and  have  not  too  much  time  to  spare." 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  having  ridden  my 
hobby  so  long.  Perhaps  you  will  leave  the  papers 
about  the  school :  I've  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  out  how  matters  stand." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  alms  regard  thy  means,  and  others'  merit. 

Think  heaven  a  better  bargain,  than  to  give 

Only  thy  single  market-money  for  it. 

Join  hands  with  God,  to  make  a  man  to  live. 
Give  to  all  something ;  to  a  good  poor  man, 
Till  thou  change  names,  and  be  where  he  began. 

Man  is  God's  image ;  but  a  poor  man  is 

Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard. 

God  reckons  for  him ;  count  the  favour  his. 

Write  so  much  given  to  God :  thou  shalt  be  heard. 
Let  thy  alms  go  before,  and  keep  heaven's  gate 
Open  for  thee ;  or  both  may  come  too  late. 

Herbert. 


S'EW  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of 
our  village  were  absent  from  the  after- 
noon-service on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  charity  -  sermon  ;  though  a  very 
great  portion,  especially  of  the  more 
respectable  classes,  shewed,  by  their 
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late  attendance  in  church,  that  it  was  the  prospect 
of  the  sermon,  and  not  the  desire  of  doing  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  which  occasioned 
their  attendance.  During  the  entire  service,  pew- 
doors  were  being  opened  and  shut,  and  a  great  deal 
of  shifting  of  places  and  changing  of  seats  was  super- 
added, so  as  to  render  the  church  especially  painful 
to  such  as  sought  its  holy  walls  for  the  sake  of  God's 
service. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  behold  the  noise  and 
confusion  too  often  occasioned  in  churches  by  the 
preaching  of  a  popular  clergyman.  The  church, 
otherwise  half  deserted,  becomes  crowded,  from  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  with  hundreds  of  persons,  hur- 
rying within  its  walls,  to  do  all,  not  to  the  glory  of 
God,  but  of  his  servant  the  preacher.  During  the 
entire  service,  the  majority,  who  have  come  to  hear 
the  sermon,  are  whispering,  fidgeting,  and  noisy,  and 
too  often  openly  regardless  of  the  service,  and  em- 
ploying their  waste  time  in  criticising  the  church, 
the  reader,  or  their  neighbours.  The  time  arrives 
for  the  sermon  :  every  noise  is  hushed — not  to  pray, 
not  to  join  in  praise  to  God,  but  to  catch  the  first 
word  of  his  eloquent  servant.  The  words  run  on  in 
beautiful  rhythm,  and  at  last  a  highly- wrought  pas- 
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sage  is  concluded ;  whereupon  the  auditors  express 
their  satisfaction  by  a  rustling,  rushing  sound,  closely 
allied  to  the  "Hear,  hear!"  of  a  public  meeting. 
At  last  the  address  is  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  the 
mass  of  those  who  were  present  hurry  to  the  doors, 
speaking  in  no  low  sounds  of  the  eloquence,  pathos, 
and  power  of  the  preacher ;  and  then,  as  they  pass 
the  plate  at  the  door,  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the 
appeal  by  placing  the  lowest  decent  coin  in  the  plate, 
or  selling  themselves  as  cheap  as  mackerel  in  April, 
at  four  for  a  shilling.  Yet  these  persons  are  con- 
sistent :  they  do  not  profess  to  be  charitable,  or  to 
frequent  the  charity-sermons  for  the  sake  of  the 
charitable  objects  in  whose  behalf  the  appeal  is 
made.  No,  they  go  to  hear  a  sermon;  and  who 
can  blame  them,  on  such  an  errand,  for  paying  the 
lowest  admission-fee  that  custom  sanctions,  or  cool 
impudence  can  obtain  ?  Such  is  not  the  case  of 
those  who  profess  to  attend  such  appeals  for  cha- 
rity-sake, or  who  dare  to  ask  God,  when  preparing 
to  approach  His  holy  table,  to  accept,  as  their  alms 
and  oblations,  such  a  portion  of  their  income  as  they 
would  disdain  to  give  to  a  child  for  a  birthday-gift. 

The  text  from  which  Dr.  Worthington  preached 
was  the  precept  of  St.  Peter — "As  every  man  hath 
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received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God"1  "  My  Christian  brethren,"  said  the  preacher, 
"it  is  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every  one 
among  us,  how  the  most  awful  denunciations  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  are  listened  to  by  us,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  with  unconcern — 
with  practical  unbelief.  And  yet  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  their  falsehood — we  shud- 
der at  the  very  idea,  content  to  convert  our  theo- 
retical unconcern  into  practical  unbelief.  When  we 
hear  some  awful  sentence  against  the  wicked,  we 
comfort  ourselves  that  we  are  not  so  bad — at  least, 
not  worse  —  than  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the 
world ;  and  perhaps  with  reason  consider  ourselves 
better  than  they.  Where  is  this  comfort?  Shall 
not  all  the  wicked  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
people  that  forget  God?  Do  you  suppose  that  in 
the  place  of  torment  there  will  not  be  room  for  all 
the  wicked  ?  Hell  is  a  bottomless  pit.  When  the 
words,  '  Woe  unto  you,  ye  that  are  rich ;  for  ye  have 
received  your  reward,'  are  heard  in  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  we  console  ourselves  that  such  words  had  re- 
ference merely  to  the  rich  of  the  day  in  which  they 
1  1  St.  Peter  iv.  10. 
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were  spoken,  and  are  not  applicable  to  our  own 
times.  And  why  ?  Because  we  dare  not  remem- 
ber, as  the  rich  man  was  bid  to  remember,  that  he 
in  his  lifetime  had  received  his  good  things,  and 
Lazarus  evil  things  ;  and  that  he  was  comforted, 
and  Dives  tormented.  We  dare  not  place  the  claims 
of  God's  life,  and  the  luxury  and  the  pride  of  our 
life,  in  visible  and  perplexing  opposition ;  and  yet, 
unless  we  can  prove  that  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  and 
the  avarice  of  the  men  of  our  Saviour's  day  was 
greater,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  this 
time,  the  denunciation  remains  suspended  over  the 
whole  world,  not  less  than  over  the  Pharisee  of 
old. 

"  This  practical  unbelief  in  punishments,  too 
clearly  denounced  to  be  openly  denied,  extends  also 
to  the  duties  inculcated  on  us  by  our  Saviour,  and 
practised  in  accordance  with  His  word  by  His  apos- 
tles and  early  followers.  We  were  commanded  by 
Christ  Jesus  to  fast  when  the  Bridegroom  should  be 
taken  away :  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away,  and  yet 
we  fast  not ;  closing  our  ears  to  His  words,  because 
our  feelings  and  our  habits  in  the  world  rebel  against 
the  law.  Our  Saviour  bid  us  be  charitable  and 
spare  not;  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
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those  that  were  members  of  His  Church :  do  we 
obey  His  commands  ?  or  do  we,  whilst  admitting 
their  truth  and  their  force,  practically  evince  our 
unbelief?  Surely  not,  you  will  say — surely  this 
nation,  at  least,  might  glory  in  its  national,  its  in- 
dividual charities.  I  will  not  deny  that  out  of  our 
abundance  we  have  been  charitable.  The  widow  of 
Sarepta  gave  all  that  she  possessed,  though  starva- 
tion seemed  at  hand,  to  the  prophet ;  and  verily  she 
had  her  reward.  The  widow  cast  a  mite,  indeed, 
into  the  treasury ;  but  it  was  all  that  she  had :  she 
obtained  the  praise  of  God  on  earth,  an  earnest  of 
reward  hereafter. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  freely,  my  brethren,  of 
charity — the  very  bond  of  peace  ;  of  its  nature,  and 
of  its  benefit.  And  first,  of  the  nature  of  our  cha- 
rity. 

"  No  duty  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  sphere,  so 
varied  in  its  action,  as  Christian  charity.  All  men, 
nations,  and  languages,  are  included  within  its  cir- 
cuit—  are  subjected  to  its  action:  it  refuses  to  no 
man  the  assistance  that  he  requires ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  using  great  discrimination  in  objects,  and 
drawing  one  great  line  of  demarcation  within  which 
its  goodness  is  to  be  more  fully  and  constantly  felt, 
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charity  regardeth  with  especial  care  those  with  whom 
she  is  united  in  religious  belief,  earnestly  desiring 
6  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  hut  especially  unto  those 
which  are  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  S 1 

"  The  modes  by  which  charity  acts  are  also  va- 
ried. To  one  has  been  given  wealth ;  such  an  one 
charity  reminds,  by  her  example  as  well  as  by  her 
precepts,  of  the  duty  of  giving  alms  to  the  poor  of 
his  goods,  and  never  turning  away  his  face  from  a 
poor  man.2  Charity,  too,  remembereth  to  be  mer- 
ciful after  her  power ;  giving  plenteously  when  she 
hath  riches,  and  when  she  hath  little,  doing  her  dili- 
gence gladly  to  give  of  that  little  which  hath  been 
given  to  her  as  a  steward.  And  though  she  recog- 
nises the  great  part  which  almsgiving  is  ordained  to 
bear  in  the  course  of  benevolence,  charity  doth  not 
forget,  that  though  the  body  indeed  must  be  clothed 
and  the  flesh  supported,  yet  the  mind  must  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  famishing,  well  aware  of  the 
effect  of  want  of  education  on  the  young  heart, 
whence  proceedeth  every  thing  that  can  defile  a 
man.  The  making  provision  for  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  our  less  fortunate  brethren  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  every  Christian  man,  and  one 
1  Gal.  vi.  2  Tobit  iv. 
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of  the  appointed  objects  on  which  the  spirit  of  his 
charitableness  is  to  be  exercised. 

"  To  the  rich  hath  been  committed,  by  the  Al- 
mighty, the  power  of  working  much  good — commit- 
ted, indeed,  as  a  trust  rigidly  to  be  inquired  into  here- 
after ;  for  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.  The  times  are  now  past 
in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  met  together  in  fami- 
lies— since  the  lord  of  the  land  or  the  dwellers  in 
the  monastery  had  all  the  poor  of  their  lands  and 
their  neighbourhood  for  their  servants,  —  some  in 
their  houses, — some  in  their  farms, — some  working 
at  the  domestic  looms  those  fabrics  which  are  now 
supplanted  by  superior  manufactures,  formed  in  dis- 
tricts far  removed  from  the  consumer,  and  by  masses 
of  poor  people  attached  to  no  particular  place, 
owning  no  particular  superior,  but  wandering  about 
from  town  to  town,  as  the  course  of  trade  may  vary 
the  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  particular  towns 
or  districts. 

"  With  the  necessary  loss  of  the  primitive  bond 
of  society,  much,  if  not  all,  the  ancient  influence 
of  the  master  over  the  servant,  the  rich  over  the 
poor,  has  been  lost.  The  rich  regard  their  poorer 
brethren  too  often  as  machines,  from  which  the 
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greatest  possible  amount  of  labour  is  to  be  obtained  ; 
whilst  the  poor  look  on  their  masters  merely  as 
sources  of  profit  to  themselves,  and  freely  leave  the 
family  of  one  for  the  higher  wages  of  another.  The 
influence  thus  lost  must  be  regained,  or  supplied  by 
other  methods,  if  we  would  unite  all  classes  in  that 
bond  of  union  by  which  the  state  can  alone  be  pre- 
served, and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  which  it  is 
composed  promoted  and  assured.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  education — the  education  of  the  young. 

"  Doubtless  we  are  to  warn  the  adult  among  the 
uneducated  of  the  dangers  and  errors  of  their  ways, 
to  endeavour  to  restrain  them  from  evil,  and  to  en- 
courage them  in  doing  good.  But  the  care  of  youth 
is  a  distinct  and  more  important  subject,  as  well 
from  the  greater  effect  our  admonitions  have  on  the 
young,  as  from  the  particular  danger  which  they  run 
of  being  ruined  by  neglect. 

"  The  wise  king  of  Israel  bade  us  *  train  up  the 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  because  *  when  he  was 
old  he  would  not  depart  from  it.' 1  What  would  Solo- 
mon teach  us  in  this  sentence  ? — the  docility  of  youth 
— the  duty  imposed  on  us  of  training — that  of  con- 
fining the  education,  or  rather  fitting  it,  to  the  future 
1  Proverbs. 
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probable  life  of  the  pupil,  and  of  inculcating  religion 
and  virtue  as  their  best  and  only  guides  through 
things  temporal.  Mark  this.  It  is  no  mere  teach- 
ing so  much  knowledge,  so  many  facts,  however 
true  or  however  necessary.  That  is  not  *  a  training 
up9  of  fi  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.'  It  is  the 
forming  these  truths  into  practical  principles  in  the 
youthful  mind ;  and  for  what  ?  in  order  to  do  what  ? 
— in  order  to  render  these  principles  of  habitual 
good  influence  on  the  temper  and  actions  in  all  the 
events  of  this  life.  It  was  education,  not  instruc- 
tion— a  system  of  training  up,  not  of  accumulating, 
or  rather  closely  packing  in,  a  certain  amount  of 
facts — of  knowledge,  if  you  like — in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  hours,  or  lessons. 

"  6  The  precept  of  the  Apostle  Peter,'  said  a 
learned  and  pious  prelate  of  our  Church,  6  concern- 
ing this  matter  is,  to  train  up  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  as  if  it  were  by  way  of 
distinction  from  acquainting  them  merely  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  you  would  with  any 
common  theory.  Though  education  w7ere  nothing 
more  than  informing  children  of  some  truths  of  im- 
portance to  them,  relating  to  religion  and  common 
life,  yet  there  would  be  great  reason  for  it,  notwith- 
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standing  the  frivolous  objections  of  giving  them 
prejudices.  But  when  we  consider  that  such  infor- 
mation is  really  the  least  part  of  it ;  and  that  it  con- 
sists in  endeavouring  to  put  them  into  right  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  and  right  habits  of  living,  in  every  re- 
lation and  every  capacity,— this  consideration  shews 
such  an  objection  to  be  quite  absurd.'1  Such  an  edu- 
cation the  children  of  the  poor  have  as  much  right  to 
demand  of  the  rich,  as  they  have  to  the  preservation 
of  their  lives.  Such  an  education  alone  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong  offers  to  her  poor  children, 
through  the  means  of  her  national  schools  —  institu- 
tions of  which  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  train 
up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  in  the  nurture 
and  the  admonition  of  the  Lord.  To  support  these 
institutions,  as  the  means  of  providing  true  educa- 
tion to  the  poor,  it  is  your  duty,  as  rich,  to  contri- 
bute. You,  perhaps,  have  lost  in  the  separation  of 
your  people  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your 
house ;  you  have  lost  the  faithful  follower,  and 
gained  in  his  place  the  hired  servant.  They,  how- 
ever, have  lost  far,  far  more  :  they  have  become 
as  it  were  strangers  in  their  own  land,  wanderers  in 

1  Bp.  Butler,  Sermon  on  behalf  of  London  Charity-schools. 
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sight  of  a  home  to  which  society  forbids  their  ap- 
proach. Your  duty  of  masters  has  now  become  in 
a  manner  subordinate  to  your  charity,  as  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor ;  regard  this,  however,  as  not  a 
claim  substituted  for,  but  additional  to,  the  former ; 
and  where  your  sense  of  duty  might  prompt  you  to 
give  much,  let  your  feeling  of  charity  induce  you  to 
give  more,  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  your  less 
fortunate  brethren. 

"  And  in  thus  giving  your  assistance  in  so  good 
a  cause,  have  regard  to  the  motive  of  your  gifts.  If 
it  is  importunity  that  is  the  occasion  of  thy  gifts,  or 
a  mere  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  un- 
willingness not  to  act  as  your  neighbours  do,  and  not 
to  seem  less  charitable  than  they,  or  out  of  shame  to 
appear  uncharitable  among  many  charitable,  —  re- 
member, the  end  for  which  the  gift  is  given,  and  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  from  it,  however  great, 
will  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  right 
principle,  or  enable  you  to  be  classed  among  those 
whom  God  loveth,  —  the  cheerful  givers.  Again, 
have  regard  to  the  manner  of  your  gift.  At  first 
sight,  no  doubt  there  must  appear  a  seeming  incon- 
sistency in  the  two  precepts  of  our  Saviour  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  manner  of  doing  our  good  works.  It  is 
merely  apparent.  1 Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,n  was  the  first  precept 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  regarding  the  manner  of 
our  charity.  In  the  next  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  our  great  Teacher  said,  '  Take  heed  that  ye 
do  not  your  alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them, 
otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  with  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee.'2  The  seeming 
opposition  in  these  texts  lies  in  the  improper  bring- 
ing forward  of  only  a  portion  of  each  sentence ; 
namely,  that  part  in  each  in  which  the  opposition 
is  the  greatest,  and  thus  the  command  to  6  let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,'  is  opposed  to  the  warning,  '  take  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men  J  But  when  we 
consider  wherein  the  sin  of  doing  our  alms  before 
men,  thus  warned  against,  lies,  we  discover  that  it  is 
not  in  its  publicity,  but  in  its  ostentation,  in  its  being 
done  to  be  seen  of  men,  as  it  were  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  and  not  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  this 
last  motive  we  discover  to  be  that  for  which  we  are 
1  St.  Matthew  v.  *  St.  Matthew  vi.  1,  2. 
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to  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
our  good  works,  and — not  glorify  the  hand  that  gives, 
but  the  Hand  that  affords  us  the  power  and  will  to 
give — our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  both  these  passages  agree  in  condemning 
ostentation,  but  not  publicity,  and  in  not  encouraging 
this  last  practice,  except  for  the  sake  of  producing 
the  greatest  good  ;  condemning  not  the  mode,  but 
the  motive. 

"  Now,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  spoken  of  the 
duty  of  charity  unto  all  men,  and  especially  unto 
Churchmen — that  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
in  its  action  Christian  charity  comprehends  as  well 
the  providing  the  furniture  of  the  head  as  of  the 
stomach,  the  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  sus- 
tenance for  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  have  glanced 
at  the  motive  and  manner  of  our  charity, — let  me, 
lastly,  speak  a  few  words  about  its  effects,  not  to- 
wards those  for  whose  sake  the  gifts  are  given,  but 
towards  those  by  whom  they  are  given. 

"  The  Apostle  Peter  hath  declared  that  '  charity 
shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.n  Can  the  apostle 
have  meant  by  this  decided  assertion,  nothing  more 
than,  that  if  we  be  charitable,  we  shall  not  be  censo- 
1  1  Peter  iv.  8. 
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rious,  but  regard  our  neighbour  and  his  actions  in  an 
honest  and  true  light,  and  overlook  through  kind- 
ness many  and  many  a  fault  ?  I  will  not  say  that  he 
might  not ;  but  did  he  not  also  mean  much  more 
than  this  wholesome  truism ;  this  re-editing  of  an 
over-true  proverb  of  ancient  days  ? 

"  Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  royal  Psalmist 
had  sung,  '  Blessed  be  the  man  that  provideth  for  the 
poor  and  needy ;  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in 
the  time  of  trouble.'1  The  Psalmist's  son,  Solo- 
mon, hath  said,  '  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth 
to  the  Lord;  and  look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it 
shall  be  paid  him  again.'2  When  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  was  declaring  to  the  captive  prophet  in  Babylon 
the  great  events  of  the  last  day,  when  all  men  should 
arise  and  give  account  of  their  works,  he  declared  to 
Daniel,  that  '  they  which  be  wise  should  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.'3  With  these  agreeing  texts,  I  may  not  fear 
to  quote  the  words  of  Tobit,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  our  Church  to  their  truth,  by  their  in- 
sertion in  the  Office  of  the  Communion :  6  Give  alms 
of  thy  goods,  and  never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor 
1  Psalm  xii.        2  Proverbs  xix.  17.         3  Daniel  xii.  3. 
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man;  and  then  the  face  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
be  turned  away  from  thee. n  These  are  strong 
words,  my  brethren;  and  yet  their  import  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  words  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  warned  his  Corinthian  con- 
verts, that  *  he  that  soweth  little  should  reap  little, 
and  he  that  soweth  plenteously  should  reap  plen- 
teously ; ' 2  or  when  he  told  the  Galatians,  '  not  to 
be  deceived,  for  God  was  not  mocked :  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  should  he  reap.'3  For  the  same  rea- 
son Timothy  was  commanded  to  6  charge  them  who 
were  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready  to  dis" 
tribute ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they 
might  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.'4  Of  a  truth, 
my  brethren,  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
our  sins.  Let  us  neither  comfort  ourselves  over- 
much with  this  merciful  assurance,  as  though  it  were 
a  loophole  for  iniquity;  nor  cast  it  away  from  us, 
as  an  over  -  dangerous  indulgence,  merely  because 
a  blessing  hath  been  converted  into  a  sin  by  that 
Church  from  whose  errors  we  have  separated.  Let 
us  look  this  doctrine  boldly  in  the  face  —  well 

1  Tobit  iv.  2  2  Cor.  ix. 

3  Gal.  vi.  4  1  Timothy  vi. 
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assured  that  by  these  our  works  we  do  shew  our 
faith,  as  a  tree  is  shewn  by  its  fruits. 

" '  By  our  alms,'  says  a  learned  writer  of  our 
Church,  6  we  dedicate  to  charity  those  worldly  goods 
and  possessions  which  unrighteousness  doth  neither 
get  nor  bestow  well ;  a  testimony  of  our  meaning  to 
do  good  unto  all  men.'  'Be  plentiful  in  almsdeeds,' 
said  an  ancient  bishop,  'wherewith  souls  are  deli- 
vered from  death.'  Not  as  if  God  did,  according  to 
the  manner  of  corrupt  judges,  take  so  much  money 
to  abate  so  much  punishment  of  malefactors.  These 
duties  must  be  offered  not  in  confidence  to  redeem 
or  buy  out  sin,  but  as  tokens  of  meek  submission ; 
neither  are  they  accepted  of  God  for  their  value, 
but  for  our  affection's  sake,  which  doth  thereby  shew 
itself. 1  That  such  hath  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  in  primitive  times  will  be  denied  by  no  one 
who  admits  the  agreement  of  our  branch  [of  the 
Church  with  that  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  recalls  the 
tenour  of  her  teaching  in  her  formularies  and  her 
services,  especially  in  the  holy  communion.  That  in 
this  she  hath  been  both  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy 
writ,  the  collected  sentences  of  the  offertory,  and 
those  few  which  I  have  adduced,  may  suffice  to 
1  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.  vi. 
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shew.  Remembering  by  whom  this  duty  of  charity 
has  been  enforced,  by  inspired  prophets,  kings,  and 
apostles,  by  God's  own  Son  visible  in  the  flesh,  and 
how  it  is  continually  presented  to  us  by  His  Church, 
let  us  beware  how  we  disobey  such  an  injunction, 
how  we  refuse  this  covering  to  some  of  our  sins, 
this  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come  ;  this 
tempting  of  the  Lord  to  turn  away  His  face  from  us, 
this  wilful  separation  of  ourselves  from  the  love  of 
that  God  who  hath  declared,  that  with  this  sacrifice 
He  is  well  pleased1- — to  whom  these  works,  which 
of  their  own  merit  could  not  endure  the  severity  of 
His  judgment,  are  permitted  to  be  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable ; 2  whose  apostle  hath  warned  4  every  man 
to  do  according  as  he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  not 
grudgingly,  nor  of  necessity,  because  God  loveth 

THE  CHEERFUL  GIVER.'  "  3 

This  appeal  of  Dr.  Worthington's  to  the  con- 
gregation, of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
tolerably  ample  sketch,  had  its  effect.  The  collec- 
tion shewed  that  it  wanted  but  some  teacher  to  set 
forth  broadly  their  duties  on  this  point  to  the  people, 
in  order  to  insure  their  obedience  to  the  plain  com- 

1  Heb.  xiii.  2  Article  xii., — Good  works. 

3  2  Cor.  ix. 
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mands  of  the  Scriptures.  So  often  does  the  world 
follow  a  vicious  custom  from  mere  ignorance  of  the 
right  course,  not  from  any  real  desire  of  doing  wrong 
for  the  sake  of  wrong,  and  in  despite  of  right. 
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Chapter  V. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Dis- 
trict will  shew  that  the  case  has  not  been  overstated  : — 
"  The  number  of  committals  to  prison  for  trifling 
offences  in  union-workhouses,  generally  of  boys  for  re- 
fractory conduct  or  neglect  of  work,  appears  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase.  In  several  instances  the  parishes  com- 
prised in  the  union  are  not  all  in  the  same  county  ;  and 
it  happens  that  individuals  thus  summarily  convicted 
are  not  sent  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  in  which  they 
have  been  resident  before  becoming  paupers,  but  to  that 
in  which  the  workhouse  happens  to  be  situate.  For 
instance,  the  workhouse  at  Newmarket  is  just  within 
the  boundaries  of  Suffolk,  although  containing  paupers 
from  many  parishes  in  Cambridge  ;  and  all  prisoners 
for  offences  committed  there  are  sent  to  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  former  county  in  the  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  I  submit 
to  your  lordship  that,  if  thought  proper,  this  might  be 
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remedied  by  a  clause  inserted  in  any  poor-law  amend- 
ment or  prison-bill,  to  the  effect,  that  the  maintenance 
of  all  pauper-prisoners  convicted  of  offences  of  the  above 
description  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  union  poor- 
rate.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  regulation 
might  lessen  the  number  of  this  fast-increasing 

CLASS  OF  PRISONERS." 

The  report  respecting  Ipswich  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction  illustrates  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  on  the  poor-house  prisoners. 

"  In  the  dark  cell  for  the  refractory  I  found  a  pri- 
soner lying  upon  the  floor,  who  had  been  there  for 
several  days  upon  bread  and  water.  One  of  the  turn- 
keys in  charge  of  him  states,  '  This  prisoner  was  com- 
mitted on  the  11th  of  December,  for  two  months,  for 
breaking  windows  in  the  union  workhouse.  One  of 
the  turnkeys  brought  him  to  me  on  Tuesday,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  told  me  I  was  to  keep  him  in  the 
refractory  cell  all  the  time  he  had  to  stay  here.  1  asked 
him  a  day  or  two  afterwards  how  long  he  was  to  be 
kept  there,  and  he  told  me  for  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  I  understood  he  had  been  making  a  noise  in  the 
night/  The  keeper  states,  6 1  took  him  before  the  ma- 
gistrates for  refractory  conduct,  and  was  ordered  to  put 
him  into  another  cell.  I  had  no  written  order  for  con- 
tinuing him  in  the  dark  cell  so  long/  In  another  part 
of  the  prison  I  found  seven  youths  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, who  had  been  committed  for  refractory  conduct 
in  a  union  poor-house.  They  made  the  following  state- 
ments, which  proved  to  be  correct : — 
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"  ( W.  E.,  aged  19. — Has  been  here  seven  weeks, 
and  is  sentenced  to  four  months  of  solitary  confinement 
(1*20  days  and  nights).  Has  only  seen  the  keeper 
twice ;  the  chaplain  and  surgeon  have  never  been  to 
him  ;  can  read  and  write  ;  has  no  book  ;  takes  exercise 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  morning 
when  let  down  to  wash ;  he  has  one  and  a  half  pound 
of  bread  and  a  quart  of  gruel  daily. 

"  '  W.  G.,  aged  16. — Has  been  here  seven  weeks ; 
been  neither  visited  by  chaplain  nor  surgeon ;  is  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment;  can  read,  but 
has  no  books. 

"  6  T.  M.,  aged  17. — Can  read ;  has  a  book,  which 
was  given  him  by  one  of  the  other  prisoners  through 
the  ventilation-holes  of  the  cell,  when  he  was  sleeping 
below ;  has  been  ill,  and  seen  the  doctor  twice ;  has 
seen  the  governor  twice,  but  not  in  his  cell. 

u  '  0.  G.,  aged  17. — Can  read,  but  has  no  book; 
has  neither  been  visited  by  chaplain  nor  surgeon  ;  sees 
the  governor  about  once  a  week. 

"  c  W.  G.,  aged  16. — Can  read,  but  has  no  books  ; 
has  never  seen  the  chaplain  during  the  seven  weeks  he 
has  been  here ;  the  surgeon  has  seen  him  twice  when 
sick. 

"  c  E.  S.,  aged  16. — Can  read,  but  has  no  book  ; 
has  never  been  visited  by  the  chaplain  or  surgeon  ;  has 
seen  the  keeper  twice. 

"  '  T.  D.,  aged  18. — Cannot  read;  has  neither  been 
visited  by  chaplain  nor  surgeon  ;  has  seen  the  governor 
occasionally.5 
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"  These  prisoners  were  at  first  placed  upon  bread 
and  water,  but  have  since  been  allowed  a  quart  of  gruel 
in  addition.  Upon  questioning  the  chaplain  why  these 
prisoners  were  not  visited  by  him,  and  were  unprovided 
with  books,  he  stated, — 6  The  order,  as  I  understand 
from  the  keeper,  relative  to  these  boys  is,  that  I  am 
not  to  visit  them,  nor  are  they  to  have  books  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  to  see  nobody/  The  keeper  states, — 6  A  ma- 
gistrate directed  me  verbally  not  to  permit  these  pri- 
soners from  the  poor-house  to  be  visited  by  the  chap- 
lain/ The  surgeon  states, — ( I  have  not  been  applied 
to  respecting  the  alteration  of  the  diet  for  these  boys  ; 
I  heard  from  the  turnkey  they  were  placed  upon  a 
lower  one/  " 

And  in  this  particular  case  the  horrors  of  solitary 
confinement  were  unwarrantably  increased  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  turnkey  and  the  chaplain. 

"  The  chaplain  admits  that  he  has  not  visited  the 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  solitary  confinement  for  the 
last  two  months.  The  surgeon  stated  that  he  used  to 
visit  them  twice  a  week  formerly ;  but  was  informed  by 
the  keeper  ! ! !  that  it  was  not  necessary  under  the  new 
system.  The  keeper  says,  c  I  understand  it  to  be  always 
the  case,  that  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment is  not  to  be  permitted  to  see  any  person  but  the 
turnkey  taking  his  food/  The  reason  assigned  why 
those  committed  for  trial  do  not  attend  chapel,  is  to 
prevent  their  communicating  with  other  convicted  pri- 
soners." 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  third  of  a  series  of 
able  papers  on  Church-music  in  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, as  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  Fathers  re- 
specting Church-music,  maybe  interesting: — 

"  Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  little,  what  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  music  of  the  primitive  Church. 
When  we  say  that  it  was  distinguished  by  its  simplicity, 
—  this  will  readily  be  conceded :  but  in  what  did  its 
simplicity  consist  ?  We  shall  shew,  that  it  consisted  in 
the  absence  of  chromatic  modulations,  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  instrumental  accompaniment : — important  charac- 
teristics, if  we  desire  to  conform  the  practice  of  these 
days  to  the  ancient  model. 

"  St.  Austin  tells  us  in  his  Confessions  (lib.  x.),  that 
he  had  often  heard  tell  of  St.  Athanasius,  that  he  made 
his  chanter  of  the  Psalms  sing  them  with  so  little  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  that  it  appeared  more  akin  to  read- 
ing than  to  singing :  and  this  practice  St.  Isidore 1  at- 
tributes generally  to  the  primitive  Church.  6  The  an- 
cient Church/  says  he,  6  used  so  slight  an  inflection  of 
the  voice,  that  the  chant  was  pronounced  rather  than 
sung/ 

"  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  trace  the  corruption  of 
ecclesiastical  music  in  modern  times  to  the  influenc  of 
the  opera,  must,  we  are  persuaded,  receive  it  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  music  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  is  derived  from  expres- 

1  De  Off.  Eccl.  c.  7. 
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sions  signifying  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  fathers 
held  that  of  the  theatre,  and  their  fears  lest  it  should 
find  its  admirers  among  the  faithful.  It  is  by  the  con- 
trast which  they  draw  between  church-music  and  that 
of  the  theatre,  that  we  learn  the  identity  of  the  kind  of 
music  they  sanctioned  with  that  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  St.  Gregory. 

"  Many  of  the  violent  objurgations  in  St.  Basil,  St. 
Augustine,  and  others,  were  addressed,  it  is  true,  to 
those  Christians,  who,  at  the  festivals  of  martyrs,  had 
reintroduced  the  profane  and  immoral  singing  and  dan- 
cing of  the  pagan  theatres  and  worship.  But  as  these 
fathers  uniformly  attribute  a  moral  effect  to  music,  and 
especially  stigmatise  as  pernicious  that  kind  of  it  which 
was  popular  in  the  theatres,  the  passages  alluded  to 
must  be  received  as  genuine  evidences  of  their  desire 
for  the  abolition,  not  only  of  the  immoral  practices  of  the 
pagans,  but  of  the  species  of  music  which  they  believed 
to  foster  licentiousness.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
both  of  a  contemporary  and  of  an  earlier  date,  in  which 
the  same  desire  is  expressed  without  reference  to  any 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  themselves.  The 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says,  'Nor  on 
the  Lord's  days,  which  are  days  of  joy,  do  we  permit 
you  to  speak  or  to  do  any  thing  uncomely :  for  the 
Scripture  says  in  a  certain  place,  '  Serve  the  Lord  in 
fear,  and  rejoice  in  him  with  trembling.'  Your  re- 
joicing, therefore,  must  be  mixed  with  fear;  for  a  Chris- 
tian and  faithful  man  ought  not  to  sing  heathen  songs, 
nor  meretricious  canticles ;  or  it  may  happen  to  him, 
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that  while  he  recalls  in  the  song  the  diabolical  names  of 
idols,  the  devil  may  take  in  him  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/1  The  words  here  are,  doubtless,  referred  to  as 
well  as  the  music:  not  so  in  the  following  passage  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  :  '  Modest/  says  he,  6  and  grave 
melodies  are  to  be  admitted ;  on  the  contrary,  soft  and 
enervating  music  is  to  be  banished  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  firm  and  nervous  thoughts ;  music  which,  by 
a  wicked  and  artificial  flection  of  the  voice,  inclines  to 
a  depraved  and  effeminate  life.  The  grave  modulations, 
however,  which  belong  to  temperance,  dismiss  the  mes- 
senger of  drunkenness  and  wantonness.  Chromatic  me- 
lodies, therefore  ....  and  meretricious  music,  are  to 
be  abandoned/ 2  And  again,  in  the  6th  book  of  his 
Stromata,  he  says  to  the  same  effect,  c  That  vain  music 
is  to  be  rejected,  which  unbends  the  mind  with  various 
affections,  and  which  is  sometimes  lugubrious,  some- 
times immodest  and  exciting  to  lust,  sometimes  dis- 
tracting and  insane. '  To  understand  these  passages, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  music  of  the 
early  Church,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  their  imitators  and  followers,  the  Romans, 
used  in  music  no  fewer  than  six  or  eight  different  scales 
of  notes,  one  of  which  was  termed  enharmonic,  three 
chromatic,  and  two,  or  as  some  say,  four,  diatonic. 

"  '  We  wish/  says  canon  75  of  the  synod  in  Trullo, 
i that  those  who  sing  in  the  churches  should  neither 
use  inordinate  vociferation,  nor  any  of  those  practices 


1  Lib.  v.  c.  9. 


2  Lib.  ii.  Paedagog.  4. 
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which  are  not  suitable  to  the  Church/  On  which  Zona- 
ras  thus  observes :  '  Such  are  those  frittered  sounds  of 
the  modes,  gay  melodies,  and  the  effeminate  modula- 
tions of  the  theatre  and  immoral  rites  of  the  pagans,  to 
which,  at  that  period,  the  singers  in  churches  gave 
attention/ 

"  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  music  of  the  thea- 
tres was  considered  by  the  fathers  to  be  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  that  of  the  Church.  In  all  their  strictures  on 
the  subject,  reference  is  made  to  the  one  to  shew  what 
the  other  ought  to  be.  Sometimes  they  allude  to  its 
frittered  and  chromatic  character;  sometimes  to  the 
vociferous  mode  of  its  performance ;  sometimes  to  its 
moral  influence ;  sometimes  to  the  vanity  and  desire  of 
praise  of  the  performers ;  but  always  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  enmity  which  the  Church  must  feel  to- 
wards it.  6 How/  says  St.  Chrysostom,  6  is  it  not  mad- 
ness, after  hearing  that  mystical  voice  from  heaven  (the 
Tersanctus  of  the  communion),  the  voice,  I  say,  of  the 
cherubim,  is  it  not  madness  to  pollute  the  ears  with  the 
frittered  melodies  of  the  theatre  V 1  '  They  (Christians)/ 
says  St.  Ambrose,2  'take  delight,  not  in  the  deadly 
(mortiferis)  songs  of  the  theatre,  that  enervate  the 
mind  and  excite  to  lust,  but  in  the  concert  of  the  Church, 
the  consonous  voice  of  the  people  in  the  praises  of  God/ 
'  Hear  ye  this,  young  men/  says  Jerome,  commenting 
on  Eph.  v. ;  '  listen  to  this,  ye  whose  office  it  is  to  sing 
in  the  church;  God  is  to  be  praised,  not  with  the  mouth, 

i  Horn.  xxi.  ad  Pop.  Antioch,  2  Lib.  iii.  Hexam. 
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but  with  the  heart:  the  throat  and  the  mouth  are 
not  to  be  anointed  with  sweet  medicaments,  after  the 
manner  of  actors,  that  the  modes  and  songs  of  the 
theatre  may  be  heard  in  the  church ;  but  with  fear, 
with  good  works,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture.'  So 
Nicetius  : 1  6  The  sounds  or  melody  agreeable  to  religion 
are  not  such  as  tragedy  employs,  but  which  express  true 
Christianity  ;  not  such  as  are  redolent  of  the  theatre, 
but  such  as  make  sinners  feel  compunction.  Your  voices 
ought  to  be  consonous,  not  dissonous.  Let  not  one 
protract  the  notes,  another  sing  softly,  or  another  loudly ; 
but  each  one  humbly  conform  his  voice  to  that  of  the 
choir,  not  raising  it  higher  or  protracting  it,  for  inde- 
cent or  foolish  ostentation,  or  to  please  men/  We  may 
observe  in  passing,  that  this  and  the  following  sentences 
of  St.  Nicetius,  from  the  same  book,  shew  that  the 
psalms  were  then  sung  in  unison.  6  And  we  all/  says 
he,  6  as  from  one  mouth,  with  the  same  sound  and  mo- 
dulation of  voice,  sing  together  the  same  psalm.  Let, 
then,  him  who  is  unable  to  equal  the  rest,  be  silent,  or 
sing  with  a  low  voice,  that  he  disturb  not  others/  6  The 
first  lesson  in  singing/  says  St.  Ambrose/  '  is  rever- 
ence and  modesty  /  and,  indeed,  the  sober  and  quiet 
manner  of  the  Church  in  chanting  provoked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Donatists,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Austin, 3 
who  tells  us  that  this  sect  reprehended  the  Catholics, 
because  the  divine  canticles  of  the  prophets  were  sung 
by  them  with  sobriety,  while  they  themselves,  as  to  the 

»  De  Bono  Psal.  c.  3.  2  De  Offic.  c.  18. 

3  Ep.  55,  n.  34. 
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sound  of  a  trumpet  of  exhortation,  inflamed  their  zeal 
with  songs  adapted  to  psalms  of  human  composition. 
He  notices,  however,  an  opposite  defect  in  the  Churches 
of  Africa,  who  made  too  sparing  a  use  of  music,  which 
he  says  is  '  a  thing  greatly  useful  in  moving  the  mind 
to  piety,  and  in  kindling  the  flame  of  divine  love/ 

"  Perhaps  we  may  attribute  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  exclusion  of  instrumental  accompaniment  from 
Christian  worship  in  early  times,  to  the  same  dread  of 
the  theatre  that  led  to  the  banishment  of  its  chromatic 
vocal  trickeries.  There  are  many  authorities,  however, 
for  believing  that  a  less  external  cause  gave  rise  to  this 
rule,  which,  whatever  were  the  cause,  was  a  rule  un- 
doubtedly adopted  by  the  primitive  Church.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus 1  distinctly  condemns  the  use  of  musical 
instruments,  even  at  the  private  feasts  of  Christians ; 
and  though  in  another  place  he  seems  more  indulgent, 
his  words  must  be  taken  allegorically.  The  passage 
alluded  to  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  in  the  early 
fathers  which  has  been  thought  to  countenance  the  use 
of  instruments  of  music  ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  does  so.  The  words  are 
as  follows: — 'One  instrument,  therefore,  we  employ, 
viz.  the  peaceful  word  with  which  we  honour  God ; 
not  any  more  using  the  ancient  psaltery,  the  trumpet, 
the  drum,  or  the  flute,  which  those  who  exercised  them- 
selves in  war  made  use  of,  and  who  despised  the  fear  of 
God/  ....  And  after  a  little, — e  This  is  our  gracious 
and  joyful  feast.  And  if  you  can  sing  to  the  lyre,  you 
1  Psedagog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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will  incur  no  blame,  for  you  imitate  the  righteous  He- 
brew king,  accepted  of  God,  who  said  .  .  .  .  6  Sing  to 
the  Lord  with  the  harp,  and  with  a  psaltery  of  ten 
strings/  For  does  not  Jesus  signify  the  ten-stringed 
psaltery  V  ....  In  another  place  he  severally  men- 
tions all  the  instruments  used  in  the  Jewish  worship, 
and  assigns  to  them  a  mystical  signification :  referring, 
for  instance,  the  psaltery  to  the  tongue  ;  6  for/  says  he, 
'  the  tongue  is  the  psaltery  of  the  Lord/  and  so  on.  In 
the  same  strain  Eusebius, 1  who  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
question,  expressly  telling  us  the  difference  between  the 
J ewish  and  the  Christian  singing  of  the  Psalms  :  '  For- 
merly/ says  he,  6  when  the  people  of  the  circumcision 
worshipped  God  by  symbols  and  figures,  it  was  not  ia- 
congruous  that  the  praises  of  God  should  have  been 
sounded  by  psalteries  and  harps.  .  .  But  we,  who  are 
the  Jews  in  the  inner  man,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
apostle,  6  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly/  &c, 
pour  forth  our  praises  from  a  living  psaltery,  and  an 
animate  harp,  and  by  spiritual  songs/  So  also  St. 
Chrysostom,  commenting  on  the  final  psalms,  takes 
notice  of  the  various  instruments  mentioned,  saying  that 
the  use  of  them  was  conceded  to  the  Jews  because  of 
their  infirmity ;  but  with  respect  to  Christians,  he  gives 
the  same  interpretation  as  Eusebius.  '  David  once  sung 
with  Psalms/2  says  he,  'and  we  now  sing  with  him: 
he  had  a  harp  of  inanimate  strings ;  the  Church  has  a 
harp  strung  with  living  nerves.  Our  tongues  are  the 
harp-strings,  emitting  diversity  of  sound,  but  concord 
1  On  Psalm  xci.  3  On  Psalm  cxlv. 
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of  piety.  Women,  men,  old  men,  and  youths,  differ  in 
their  age  ;  but  they  differ  not  in  the  modulation  of  the 
hymns/  And  on  Psalm  cl. :  '  Here  there  is  no  need  of 
a  harp  of  stretched  strings,  nor  of  a  plectrum,  nor  any 
art  or  instrument ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  you  may  make 
of  yourself  a  harp.7  St.  Ambrose  also  expressly  op- 
poses the  profane  use  of  instruments  to  the  singing  of 
hymns  in  the  Church,  4  Hymni  dicuntur,  et  tu  cytha- 
ram  tenes?  Psalmi  canuntur,  et  tu  psalterium  sonas 
aut  tympanum  ?  Merito  vse  qui  salutem  negligis,  mor- 
tem eligis.'1  So  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Dardanus, 
among  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome,  enumerates  the  musical 
instruments  alluded  to  in  the  Psalms,  but  says  nothing 
of  the  use  of  any  among  Christians,  summing  up  his 
discourse :  '  Hoc  totum  figuraliter  ac  spiritualiter  sig- 
nificat  evangelium  Christi/  &e.  Still  more  apposite  is 
a  passage  in  the  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to 
the  Orthodox,  among  the  works  of  St.  Justin  Martyr, 
referred  by  the  monks  of  St.  Maur  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  c  If/  he  asks,  6  verses  were  invented  by  the 
heathen  for  seduction,  and  were  conceded  to  those  who 
were  under  the  law  because  of  their  imbecility,  how  is 
it  that  we,  who  are  under  grace  and  perfect,  use  the 
songs  of  children,  like  those  who  were  under  the  law  V 
To  which  the  reply  is :  6  It  is  not  childish  to  sing,  but 
to  sing  with  instruments,  dances,  &c. ;  wherefore  in  the 
churches  the  use  of  instruments  is  abolished,  along  with 
such  practices  as  are  proper  to  children,  and  there  re- 
mains the  simple  chant.*" 

1  De  Elia. 
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Chap.  VII. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  stating  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  the 
Bible  Society,  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted : — 

"1.  The  constitution  and  character  of  the  public 
meetings  by  which  the  business  of  the  Society  is  carried 
on.  2.  The  manner  in  which  its  operations  frequently 
interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  and  ob- 
struct the  ministry  of  the  parochial  clergy.  3.  The 
tendency  of  the  Society  to  obscure  the  office  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  word  of  God. 

"  I  will,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  explain  what  I  mean  on 
each  of  these  points. 

"  Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Bible  Society  is  aware  that  they  are 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  every  variety  of 
religious  denomination,  and  holding  every  shade  of 
opinion  which  is  compatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God.  All  these 
persons  meet  together,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  which  assembles  them,  with  an  appearance  of 
recognised  equality  in  a  matter  touching  upon  the 
foundation  of  religious  belief.  The  Independent,  the 
Baptist,  the  Quaker,  the  Socinian,  assemble  on  the 
platform  by  the  side  of  the  member  of  the  Church,  on 
a  common  understanding  that  their  differences  are  pro 
hdc  vice  to  be  laid  aside,  and  their  point  of  agreement 
in  receiving  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  being 
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zealous  for  its  distribution,  is  to  be  alone  considered. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  as  implying  that  a 
dishonourable  compromise  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
anyone  is  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  6  union  without  com- 
promise ?  is  a  sort  of  watchword  in  it.  But  what  I  do 
say  is,  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  a  meeting  so 
composed  is,  to  magnify  the  point  of  agreement  between 
its  members,  and  to  sink,  as  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, their  respective  differences.  Whoever  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society 
must  be  familiar  with  such  expressions  as  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  only  separated  by  6  unim- 
portant differences/  and  are  joined  in  e  essential  unity 
whereas  an  examination  of  what  these  '  unimportant 
differences '  are,  will  shew  that,  in  one  quarter  or 
another,  they  comprise  most  of  the  chief  doctrines,  and 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  are  so 
clearly  recognised  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  a  meeting  of  persons  assem- 
bled to  promote  the  distribution  of  God's  word,  to  unite 
in  worshipping  Him  in  prayer. 

"  I  have  felt,  therefore,  that  the  practical  tendency 
of  such  meetings  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  indifference  to 
the  most  vital  doctrinal  truth,  as  well  as  yet  more 
clearly  to  exhibit  a  disregard  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  Church,  as  the  body  to  which  that  truth  is 
entrusted.  A  member  of  the  Church  at  such  meetings 
is  always  liable  to  hear  statements  made  on  those  topics 
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which  must  either  be  replied  to  at  the  risk  of  very  in- 
opportune discussion,  or  apparently  be  sanctioned  by 
being  passed  over  in  silence. 

"  The  second  point  on  which  I  propose  to  remark  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  the  Society  fre- 
quently interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  by 
being  obtruded  into  the  parishes  of  clergy  who  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  take  a  part  in  them.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  clergy  are  not  members  of  the  Bible 
Society ;  but  from  the  constitution  of  that  body  its  ope- 
rations are  necessarily  carried  on  without  reference  to 
this,  and  meetings  are  holden  in  the  parishes  of  such 
clergy  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

"  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  such  a  case,  that 
a  clergyman  finds  that  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society 
is  to  take  place  in  his  parish.  The  dissenting  chapel  is 
perhaps  the  place  of  assembly.  Of  his  own  parishioners, 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  cause  are  the  leading  dissen- 
ters ;  but  members  of  the  Church  from  other  parishes, 
who  are  supporters  of  the  Society,  also  attend.  Perhaps 
some  neighbouring  clergy  are  induced,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  which 
thus  practically  assume  the  appearance  of  giving  a  sanc- 
tion and  support  to  the  system  of  dissent ;  tend  to  lower 
the  influence  of  the  clergyman  with  his  parishioners ; 
and  to  make  the  very  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  a 
means  of  upholding  those  (  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines to  God's  word/  which  every  clergyman  is  bound 
by  his  ordination-vow,  '  with  all  faithful  diligence  to 
banish  and  drive  away/    I  have  had  repeated  and 
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painful  experience  of  such  cases  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  years ;  and  I  have  felt  that,  while  I  continue  a 
member  of  the  Society,  the  sanction  of  my  authority 
was  indirectly  given  to  proceedings  which  I  could  not 
but  regard  as  very  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Church,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes.  .Reflection  upon  these  two  great  prac- 
tical evils  in  the  working  of  the  Society  will,  I  think, 
shew  that  they  both  proceed  from  the  same  funda- 
mental error,  that,  viz.  of  forgetting  that  a  body  so 
constituted  is  not  properly  capable  of  performing  func- 
tions which  essentially  appertain  to  the  Church  in  her 
character  of  6  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ/  and 
are  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  discharged  by  her 
alone. 

u  I  mean  satisfactorily  discharged  on  the  principles 
which  a  member  of  the  Church  is  bound  to  recognise  ; 
because  the  indifference  to  positive  doctrine,  and  the 
unlimited  license  of  private  judgment,  both  in  points  of 
faith  and  discipline,  which  it  is  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  the  Society  to  foster,  are  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
views  of  some  of  the  bodies  that  are  separated  from  her. 
And  this  is  the  third  ground  which  I  mentioned  as 
having  influenced  my  judgment  in  coming  to  the  deci- 
sion I  have  done." 
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Chaps.  VIII.  and  IX. 

The  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  of  the  al- 
most infant  workers  in  our  collieries  adds  one  more 
reason  for  a  general  and  immediate  rally  round  the 
Church,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dispel  somewhat  of 
this  awful  gloom.  To  them  there  is  but  one  change, 
— from  ignorance  and  idleness  to  dark  and  daily  toil. 
Education  is  a  standard  mockery  among  a  population 
uninfluenced  by  the  example  of  their  betters,  utterly 
unprovided  with  moral  and  intellectual  instruction. 
"  In  Monmouthshire,"  says  Mr.  Kirkhouse,  the  over- 
man of  the  Cyfarthfa  collieries,  "  few  of  the  young  peo- 
ple have  received  the  most  ordinary  education ;  one- 
fourth  probably  of  the  400  may  read,  or  know  their 
letters,  certainly  not  more;  and  that  they  have  ac- 
quired at  Sunday-schools." 

In  Yorkshire  the  Church  Sunday-schools  seem  to 
have  failed  equally  with  an  endowed  foundation -school ; 
in  the  latter  of  which,  says  the  report,  "  they  none  of 
them  gave  any  reply  to  the  question  why  Christ  came  ? 
One  only  told  me  why  he  died.  The  two  who  had 
been  two  and  three  years  at  the  school  repeated  the 
Church  catechism  very  glibly,  and  so  fast  that  I  could 
hardly  understand  what  they  uttered.  None,  however, 
could  give  the  least  explanation  what  the  words  6  in- 
heritors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  meant,  nor  could 
they  tell  what  the  commandments  of  God  signified.  To 
the  question,  what  they  understood  by  c  the  pomps  and 
vanities/  one  replied,  c  of  this  wicked  world/  that 
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being  the  sequel  suggested  by  bis  memory.  A  girl  on 
another  occasion  said,  '  ribbons,  please  sir.'  After  much 
questioning,  another  replied  that  vanities  meant  '  wise 
things/  They  spelt  nearly  every  word  wrongly  I  put 
to  them,  and  knew  scarcely  any  arithmetic  at  all ;" — 
whilst  in  the  former,  "  three  girls  (all  employed  in  the 
pits),  of  the  ages  of  16,  15,  and  11,  were  next  examined, 
not  one  of  whom  could  read  easy  words  without  con- 
stant spelling,  and  two  of  whom  knew  their  letters  im- 
perfectly. I  found  two  of  these  girls  perfectly  ignorant. 
They  had  no  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  a  Savi- 
our, and  assured  both  the  curate  and  myself  that  they 
had  not  heard  about  Christ  at  all.  They  had  been  very 
little  at  school  at  all.  The  third  had  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truths."  Nor  do  the  Wesleyans  seem 
to  succeed  any  better,  if  a  boy  named  Saville  is  to 
be  believed,  who  says,  " 6 1  go  to  Park  Sunday-school 
(Wesleyan)  ;  and  they  teach  me  writing,  hut  they  don't 
teach  me  my  letters.  I  go  to  chapel  every  Sunday ;  I 
don't  know  who  made  the  world  ;  I  never  heard  about 
God/  This  boy  cannot  write  or  tell  one  letter."  Or 
another,  named  Scriven,  living  near  Halifax,  who  con- 
fesses— "I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  uncle ;  I 
never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  God ;  I  never  heard  of  Adam  ;  or  know  what 
you  mean  by  Scriptures.  I  have  heard  of  a  Bible,  but 
don't  know  what  'tis  about.  If  I  tell  a  lie,  I  don't 
know  whether  'tis  good  or  bad."  Another  lad,  eleven 
years  old,  says, — "  Goes  to  no  school ;  never  went  to  a 
day-school ;  went  to  the  Old  Methodist  Sunday-school 
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five  months  ago.  Cannot  say  his  letters.  Has  heard 
of  hell,  in  the  pit,  when  the  men  swear ;  has  never  heard 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  has  never  heard  of  God,  but  has  heard 

the  men  in  the  pit  say,  6  G —  d  thee.'    Does  not 

know  what  county  he  is  in ;  has  never  been  any  where 
but  here,  i'  th'  pit,  and  at  Rochdale ;  never  heard  of 
London  :  has  heard  of  the  queen,  but  dunnot  know  who 
he  is."  Such  is  the  state  of  the  English  children  in  our 
collieries.  In  Scotland  it  is  no  better.  Alexander  Gray, 
aged  ten,  a  worker  in  Sir  J.  Hope's  New  Creighall 
Colliery,  says,  "  Can  go  the  length  of  some  of  the 
Questions :  the  teacher  taught  me.  I  know  who  made 
the  heaven  and  earth — it  was  God :  our  Saviour  was 
his  Son.  The  devil  is  sin :  sin  is  any  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God  ;  so  it  says  in  my  Ques- 
tions. I  don't  know  what  conformity  is,  nor  the  law 
of  God." 

To  conclude  ;  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  the 
utter  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  the  coal-proprie- 
tors as  to  the  state  of  their  labourers :  the  last  thing 
thought  of  is  a  place  of  worship  and  a  school.  With  re- 
spect to  his  labourers,  Mr.  Emmet,  a  coal-proprietor 
near  Halifax,  states,  "  He  knows  nothing  of  their  moral 
condition  ;  does  not  know  whether  they  attend  Sunday- 
schools,  or  a  place  of  worship  ;  he  knows  what  the  men 
are,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  tell,  because  he  may  please 
himself  about  that ;  when  I  come  over,  I  may  find  out 
myself,  if  I  can  find  them ;  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  thing  that  occurs  with  regard  to  the 
boys."    Neglected  by  their  masters,  prevented  by  their 
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employ  from  receiving  the  pastoral  visits  of  their  clergy- 
man, hard-worked,  ill-used,  and  uneducated,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  their  moral  state  is  not  a  hundred- 
fold worse  than  the  Report,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
proves  it  to  be. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

In  square  16mo,  cloth, 

1.  THE  WINTER'S  TALE.  To  which  is  added, 
LITTLE  BERTRAM'S  DREAM.    With  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

2.  THE  LITTLE  COUSINS.  A  Book  for  Young 
Children.    With  many  Engravings.   35.  6d. 


With  numerous  Engravings,  suited  for  Presents,  School-Rewards,  fyc. 
First  Series,  in  a  packet,  price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  The  Life  of  Izaak  Walton. 

2.  Hymns  for  Children  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

3.  Dialogues  with  a  Godmother. 

4.  Lives  of  ancient  Bishops. 

5.  Christian  Courtesy. 


6.  Jenny  Knight  &  Mary  Taylor ; 
or,  Diligence  and  Good  Temper. 

7.  The  Life  of  George  Herbert. 

8.  Sketches  of  Christian  Charac- 
ter; selected  from  different  sta- 
tions of  life. 


Each  of  these  books  may  be  had  singly. 
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i. 

THE  ORDER  of  DAILY  PRAYER,  the  PSALTER, 
and  the  OFFICE  of  the  HOLY  COMMUNION,  according  to  the  Use  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  with  the  Musical  Notation  authorised  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.   Edited  by  William  Dyce,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  above  will  be  elegantly  printed  in  small  4to,  with  woodcut  borders, 
and  other  illustrations.  A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  large  paper,  to 
secure  which  an  early  application  will  be  needful. 

II. 

GREGORIAN    AND   OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 

CHANTS,  adapted  to  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  as  pointed  to  be  sung  in 
Churches.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d.  (with  a  liberal  allowance  to 
Clergymen  purchasing  in  quantities).    This  Part  contains : 

1st.  The  Eight  Gregorian  Tones,  with  their  several  endings.  2d.  A 
variety  of  the  same  Tones,  harmonised  for  four  voices,  but  so  as  to  pre- 
serve unaltered  the  original  melodies.  3d.  A  miscellaneous  selection  of 
Chants.   4th,  The  Versicles  and  Responses  from  Tallis's  Service. 


In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  handsomely  done  up,  price  20*. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  work  contains  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  Treatises,  Tracts, 
Sermons,  &c.  by  the  older  Divines ;  translations  from  the  Fathers ;  Biogra- 
phy; Church  History;  interspersed  with  Poetry,  Anecdotes,  and  short 
theological  extracts.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Contents : — 

Bp.  Beveridge's  Scriptural  Rule  for 
the  Government  of  the  Church. 
Characters  from  Fuller's  "  Holy 
State." 

Bishop  Patrick  on  the  Christian 

Priesthood. 
Bp.  Ken's  Devotional  Exposition 

of  the  Catechism. 
Dean  Comber's  short  Discourse  on 
portions  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
Bp.  Jolly's  Address  on  Baptism. 
Bingham  on  Divine  Worship  in 

the  Ancient  Church. 
Bp.  Patrick  on  Tradition. 
Jones  (of  Nayland)  on  the  Church. 
Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Bold. 
Original  Translations   from  St. 
Bernard,  Chrysostom,  Theodo- 
ret,  Irenaeus,  Athanasius,  Gre- 
gory, &c. ;  together  with  a  large 
collection  of  Theological  Ex- 
tracts, Anecdotes,  and  Poetry. 


Lord  Bacon's  Confession  of  Faith. 
Leslie's  Episcopacy  defended 
Bp.  Sanderson's  Answer  to  Puri- 
tan Objections. 
The  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley. 
Bp.  Hall's  Olive  of  Peace. 
Joseph  Mede  on  Sacrilege. 
Dean  Brevint's  Christian  Sacra- 
ment and  Sacrifice. 
Waterland  on  Regeneration. 
An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  from  Walker. 
Spelman  on  the  Rights  and  Re- 
spect due  to  Churches,  with  a 
History  of  the  Fate  of  Sacrilege. 
Dean  Stanley's  Faith  and  Practice 

of  a  Church-of-En gland  Man. 
The  Correspondence  between  King 
Charles  I.  and  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. 

Bp.  Morton's  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  whole  is  illustrated  by  original  Notes,  Prefaces,  and  Biographical 
Notices,  and  forms  a  comprehensive  Library  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
Theology,  suited  for  the  perusal  either  of  the  Layman  or  the  Divine. 
Vol.  I.  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d.   Vol.  II.,  9s.  6d. 


^Tracts  on  ©fjrtsttan  foottxtnt  anfcf  ^racttce* 


BURNS'  SERIES. 


1.  THE  CHURCH  of  CHRIST. 
Id.,  or  7s  per  100. 

2.  ON  FASTING.  Id.,  or  7s. 
per  100. 

3.  A  WORD  to  PARENTS.  2d., 
or  14*.  per  100. 

4.  THE  CHURCH  VISIBLE 
and  INVISIBLE.  3d. 

5.  MY  PARISHIONER  CAU- 
TIONED.  2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

6.  THE  PRESENCE  of  GOD. 
2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

7.  BISHOP  JOLLY'S  AD- 
DRESS on  BAPTISM.  8d. 

8.  EXAMINE  and  COMMUNI- 
CATE.   2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

9.  THE  STORY  of  OLD  AM- 
BROSE.   3d.,  or  21s.  per  100. 

10.  A  CATECHISM  on  the 
CHURCH.  y2d.,  or  3s.6d.per  100. 

11.  A  FEW  WORDS  on 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  2d. 

12.  PLAIN  PRAYERS,  with 
Directions  how  to  Pray.  y2d.,  or 
3s.  6d.  per  100. 

13.  THE  CREEDS  of  the 
CHURCH.    2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

14.  EVANGELICAL  TRUTH 
and  APOSTOLICAL  ORDER ;  a 
Dialogue.   2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

15.  THE  CHRISTIAN  STATE. 
3d.,  or  21s.  per  100. 

16.  ROBERT  LANGLEY  and 
THOMAS  MOTT.  3d. 

17.  SCRIPTURE  DIALOGUES. 
— No.  I.  On  Conscience.  Id.,  or 
7s.  per  100. 

18.  ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
PIETY— George  Herbert.  2d., 
or  14s.  per  100. 

19.  SCRIPTURE  DIALOGUES. 
—  No.  II.  Regeneration  and 
Conversion.  2d.,  or  14s.  per  100. 

20.  ON  KEEPINGthe CHURCH 
FESTIVALS.  2d. 

21.  BAPTISMAL  REGENE- 
RATION, a  Doctrine  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  its  Practical  Ef- 
fects considered.    3d.,  or  21s. 

22.  ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES.   2d.,  or  12s. 

23.  THE  DUTY  and  BENE- 
FITS of  FASTING.  2d. 

24.  THE  PROVIDENCE  of 
GOD.    Id.,  or  7s. 

25.  THE  DEATH  of  the 
RIGHTEOUS.    2d.,  or  14s. 

26.  ZEAL  for  the  HOUSE  of 
GOD.  4d. 

27.  PLAIN  REMARKS  on 
BAPTISM  and  the  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT.    Id.,  or  7s. 

28.  REASONS  for  being  a 
CHURCHMAN.    Id.,  or  7s. 

29.  PRAYERS  for  the  USE  of 
SCHOOLS.    Id.,  or  7s. 

30.  L  I  B  E  R  T  Y  of  CON- 
SCIENCE, or  a  Dialogue  about 
Church  and  Meeting.    3 d.,  or  21s. 

31.  ON  HOLY  THURSDAY, 
or  Ascension  Day.    Id.,  or  7s. 

32.  THE  PRAYERS  of  the  LI- 
TURGY, arranged  for  Private  or 
Family  use.  6d. 

33.  THE  GUILT  and  DANGER 
of  SIN.    2d.,  or  14s. 

34.  INSTRUCTIONS  in  CON- 
FIRMATION. By  Robert  Nel- 
son, Esq.    2d.,  or  14s. 

35.  THE  TWO  CARPENTERS. 
2d.,  or  14s. 

36.  THE  BLISS  of  HEAVEN. 
Id.,  or  7s. 

37.  MAN  FEARFULLY  and 
WONDERFULLY  MADE.  2d., 
or  14s. 

38.  THE  LIFE  of  ST.  JAMES 
THE  GREAT.    2d.,  or  14s. 

39.  REASONS  AGAINST 
JOINING  a  DISSENTING  CON- 
GREGATION.  \d.,  or  3s.  6d. 

40.  THE  HONOUR  of  the 
SANCTUARY.   2d.,  or  14s. 

41.  THE  VILLAGE  FEAST. 
2d.,  or  14s. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  now  published,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth. 
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THE  PSALTER,  or  PSALMS  of  DAVID,  Pointed  for 

Chanting;  to  which  are  added,  the  Hymns  of  the  Church.  32mo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. ;  roan,  3*.  6d. ;  morocco,  5s. ;  or  in  4to,  large  type,  4s.  6d. 
Also,  separately, 

THE  HYMNS  of  the  CHURCH,  Pointed.  4rf.,  or  28s. 
per  100. 


A  HELP  to  CATECHISING.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Beaven,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Leigh.    Fcp.  cloth,  Ss. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 
Second  Edition,  with  Twenty-nine  additional  Engravings. 
ANCIENT  MODELS:    containing  Hints  on  Church- 
Building,  &c.   By  Charles  Anderson,  Esq.   Fcp.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 


LESSONS  for  the  DAYS  of  the  WEEK.    For  the  Use 

of  Children.  Price  3d.,  or  21s.  per  100.  Also,  a  COMPANION  to  the 
LESSONS,  containing  the  Subjects  expanded ;  with  Directions  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers.    Price  Is.  3d.   The  two  done  up  together,  Is.  6d. 


THE  ORDER  of  CONFIRMATION;  explained  and 
illustrated  by  select  Passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  the  Baptismal  and 
Eucharistic  Offices  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Writings  of  eminent 
Divines.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Hopwood,  B.A.,  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.   Printed  in  Black  and  Red.   Price  8d.,  or  Is.  cloth. 


ST.  ANTHOLIN'S  ;  or  OLD  and  NEW  CHURCHES. 

A  Tale  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Elford, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  With  Vignettes.  3d  edit. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

MILFORD  MALVOISIN;  or,  Pews  and  Pewholders. 

Price  4s.  6d.,  with  Vignettes. 

Also,  preparing  for  publication, 
THE  WARDEN  of  BERKINGHOLT;  or,  Rich  and 
Poor. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL  accord- 
ing to  ST.  JOHN.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.   In  2  vols.,  price  7s.  each,  in  cloth. 
By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ADDRESS  on  REGENERATION.  1*. 
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THE  GREAT  DUTY  of  FREQUENTING  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN SACRIFICE,  with  suitable  Devotions,  and  an  Introduction  on 
Confirmation.  By  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  18mo,  printed  throughout  in  red  and 
black.    55.  cloth. 


Companion  to  t^c  €Dommunton. 

Beautifully  printed  in  royal  32mo,  a  New  Edition, 

EUCHARISTICA: 

Meditations  and  Prayers,  with  Select  Passages  on  the  most  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, from  old  English  Divines,  with  an  Introduction 
By  SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 
This  Volume  contains  also  the  Communion  Service,  with  the  Rubrics 
printed  in  Red. 

Price,  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ;  russia  or  morocco,  5s. 

*#*  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  found  by  the  Clergy  a  useful  volume  for 
parochial  circulation,  presents  at  confirmation,  &c. 


BY  ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE. 

1.  SERMONS  preached  before  the  Queen.    1841,  42. 

12mo,  4s.  cloth. 

2.  THE  ROCKY  ISLAND,  and  other  Similitudes.  18rao, 
cloth,  with  Engravings,  2s.  6d.{  Uniform  with  "  Agathos.")  4th  Edition. 

3.  A  CHARGE,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Surrey,  at  his  Primary  Visitation  in  September  and  October 
1840.    8vo,  Is.  6d.    Second  Edition. 

4.  A  CHARGE  delivered  to  the  CLERGY  of  the  ARCH- 
DEACONRY of  SURREY,  June  1841.    Second  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

5.  A  LETTER  to  LORD  BROUGHAM  on  the  GO- 
VERNMENT PLAN  of  EDUCATION.    Third  Edition.   Is.  6d. 

6.  THE  FALSE  PROPHET ;  a  Visitation  Sermon. 
Is.  6d. 


In  18mo,  6d.,  or  5s.  6d.  per  dozen, 

A  CATECHUMEN'S  MANUAL  ;  containing  the  Church 
Catechism  and  Order  of  Confirmation,  with  an  explanation  of  the  rite  in 
connexion  with  the  two  Sacraments ;  also  Instructions  for  Self-examina- 
tion, reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Private  Prayer. 


In  12mo,  price  7  s.  6d.,  with  a  Frontispiece, 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  The  profits  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  build- 
ing a  new  Church  at  Alrewas,  near  Lichfield. 
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BOOKS  OF  DEVOTION. 

1.  THE  PRAYERS  of  the  LITURGY  arranged.  Bound 

in  cloth,  Is. 

2.  KORM  SACR^i ;  a  Manual  of  Private  Meditations 

and  Prayers,  from  the  older  Divines.  With  an  Introduction.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Chandler,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witley,  Surrey.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.\  roan,  3s.  6d. ;  mor.  5s. 

This  Work  contains  Prayers  for  various  circumstances  and  occasions, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  compass. 

3.  PRAYERS  for  UNITY  and  GUIDANCE  into  the 
TRUTH.    2d.  each,  or  14s.  per  100. 

4.  THE  HOURS  of  PRAYER  ;  with  a  Preface.  Printed 
with  Red  Border-rules,  and  done  up  in  white  Parchment.  Price  Is.,  or 
10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


DISCOURSES  on  the  LORD'S  SUPPER.     By  the 

Rev.  William  Dodsworth,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
St.  Pancras.    Third  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

%*  The  additional  Sermons  may  be  had  separately  by  purchasers 
of  former  editions,  price  Is. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  DISCOURSES  on  ROMANISM  and  DISSENT. 

With  Notes  and  Appendices.   Third  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

2.  A  SELECTION  of  PSALMS  ;  to  which  are  added 

HYMNS,  chiefly  ancient.   2s.  cloth. 

3.  A  SERMON  on  the  Building  of  Additional  Churches. 
12mo.   Second  Edition.    3d.;  or  21s.  per  100. 

4.  CHRIST  PREACHED  EVERY  WAY  a  Ground  of 

Rejoicing.   Ad. ;  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

5.  ON  BAPTISM  :   an  earnest  Expostulation  on  the 

Desecration  of  that  Holy  Sacrament.   2d.  each;  or  12s.  per  100. 

6.  AN  ADDRESS  to  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  before 
they  bring  Young  Children  to  be  baptised.  6d.  per  dozen ;  or  3s.  per 
100. 

7.  CHRIST  the  RESURRECTION  and  the  LIFE. 

An  Easter  Sermon.   2d.;  or  14s.  per  100. 

8.  QUESTIONS  on  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  and 
PRACTICE,  answered  by  References  to  Scripture.    Id. ;  or  7s.  per  100. 
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A  DOCTRINAL  and  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of 

the  CHURCH  CATECHISM;  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
the  most  approved  Divines :  with  Proofs  from  Holy  Scripture.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  By  a  Member  of  St.  John's 
Coll.  Cambridge.    Fcp.  3s. 


WORKS  BY  REV.  T.  GRIFFITH,  M.A. 

Minister  of  Ram's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Homerton. 

1.  LIVE  WHILE  YOU  LIVE;  or  Scripture  Views  of 
Human  Life.  Designed  especially  as  a  Present  for  young  Persons  enter- 
ing the  World.    Second  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

2.  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  considered  as  the  Expres- 
sion of  the  Primary  Elements  of  Devoutness.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3.  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  ;  its  Essence,  Development, 
and  Nourishment.    Fifth  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo,  embossed  cloth,  5s. 

4.  LECTURES  on  the  LORD'S  SUPPER.  Second 
Edition.   2s.  6d.  cloth. 

5.  CONFIRMATION:  its  Nature,  Importance,  and 

Benefits.    With  Practical  Helps  for  Catechumens.    8d. ;  or  7s.  per  doz. 

6.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  as  it  stands  distin- 
guished from  Popery  and  Puritanism.   Foolscap  8vo.   5s.  6d. 

7.  LECTURES  on  CONFIRMATION.  Second  Edition. 
3*.  6d.  cloth. 

8.  LIFE  a  PILGRIMAGE.  Second  Edition.  S2mo, 
cloth,  6d. ;  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

9.  CHRISTIAN  LOYALTY ;  a  Sermon  on  the  King's 
Accession.    8vo.  1*. 

10.  THE  LEADING  IDEA  of  CHRISTIANITY.  A 

new  Edition.    Foolscap,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

11.  SERMONS  preached  at  St.  James's  Chapel,  Ryde. 
New  Edition.    Foolscap,  cloth,  8s. 
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TRACTS,  ETC. 

CHRISTIAN  -UNITY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Wilber- 
force,  M.A.    4d. ;  or  28s.  per  100. 

A  COUNTRY  CURATE'S  PROTEST  against  the  IN- 
TERFERENCE of  a  WESLEYAN  MINISTER.    2d. ;  or  14s.  per  100. 

SUDDEN  DEATH.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Farley,  M.A.  3d. 

DISSENTERS  RECALLED  to  their  Duties  and  their 
Interests.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fourth 
Edition.    12mo,  4d. ;  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

By  the  same  Author, 
FRIENDLY  COUNSEL  to  a  Dissenting  Parishioner, 

who  professes  to  be  seeking  the  Salvation  of  his  Soul.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  4d. ;  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

An  ADDRESS  by  the  REV.  HAMMOND  ROBER- 

SON,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  York,  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Church  of 
England.   2d. ;  or  12s.  per  100,  for  distribution. 

The  CHRISTIAN'S  BLESSED  HOPE  in  the  Death  of 

Infants.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart,  M.A.  New  edition,  2d. ;  or  14*. 
per  100. 

PIETAS  LONDINENSIS;  shewing  the  Daily  and  Oc- 
casional Services  in  the  various  Churches  and  Chapels  in  London,  a.ik. 
1714.  With  the  Postscript,  recommending  the  Duty  of  Public  Prayer; 
and  a  Preface.   4d. ;  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

A  WORD  for  the  SABBATH ;  an  Address  on  the  Reli- 
gious Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Fifth  Edition.  2d. ;  or  14s.  per  100. 

An  ADDRESS  to  Congregations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Devotional  Use  of  the  Church  Service ;  adapted  for  distri- 
bution in  the  Pews  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  Is.  6d.  per  100.  Of  this 
paper  nearly  200,000  have  been  circulated. 

The  WORD  of  GOD  to  all  who  are  in  Affliction.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  Retford.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo,  3d. ;  or 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  POOR  of  the  FLOCK  the  Representatives  of  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Chandler,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witley ;  Author  of 
**  Translation  of  Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church."  12mo,  4<Z. ;  or  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen. 

MODERN  METHODISM  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Principles  of  John  Wesley.  (In  Reply  to  the  Wesleyan  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times.")   3d. ;  or  21s.  per  100. 
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TEXTS  for  MEDITATION  before  DIVINE  SER- 
VICE, or  at  intervals  during  it  (adapted  for  distribution  in  pews). 
On  a  Card,  price  Id.,  or  7*.  per  100. 


The  DIGNITY  and  CLAIMS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
POOR :  Two  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Frederick:  Oakley,  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Margaret  Chapel,  Marylebone.    12mo,  Is. 


A  SERIES  of  DOCUMENTS  and  AUTHORITIES 

on  the  Duty,  Advantage,  and  Necessity  of  Public  Catechising  in  the 
Church.  Collected  by  the  Rev.  John  Let,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    8vo,  Is.  6d. 


A  CATECHISM,  compiled  and  arranged  for  the  Use 
of  the  Young  Persons  belonging  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.    Third  Edition,  18mo,  2s. 


THE  BAPTISMAL  OFFICES  ofthe  UNITED  CHURCH 

of  ENGLAND  and  IRELAND  illustrated  from  "the  Use  of  Salisbury" 
— the  Liturgy  of  Herman,  Archbishop  of  Cologne — and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Compilers  and  Revisers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev, 
T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  Curate  of  all  Souls'.   12mo,  7s.  6d. 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  SCHOOLS.  Printed 

on  Six  Leaves  of  Cartridge  Paper.    Price  3d.  each,  or  17s.  per  100. 

This  is  an  original  Grammar,  which,  while  it  retains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  terms  in  common  use,  is  constructed  upon  the  true  principles  of 
the  language,  and  is  free  from  the  vulgarisms  and  errors  so  common  in 
the  popular  grammars  of  the  day. 


A  FRIENDLY  ADDRESS  ON  BAPTISMAL 

REGENERATION. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  ALEXANDER  JOLLY,  D.D. 
4  Late  Bishop  of  Moray. 

With  a  Memoir  ofthe  Author  by  the  Rev.  PATRICK  CHEYNE,  M.A, 
Aberdeen.    Foolscap,  cloth,  1*. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  with  a  Portrait,  and  Memoir  by  Bp.  Walker, 
OBSERVATIONS  on  the  SUNDAY  SERVICES  and 
the  PRINCIPAL  FESTIVALS.    New  Edition,  6s.  cloth. 


THE  FORM  of  PRAYER  and  CEREMONIES  used  at 
the  CONSECRATION  of  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  and  CHURCH- 
YARDS, as  used  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  other  Dioceses. 
Price  Id.  Clergymen  may  be  supplied  for  distribution  at  Consecrations 
at  5s.  per  100,  in  quantities  of  500. 

%*  This  Edition  may  also  be  had  with  the  Hymns  as  used  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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A  SERIES  OF  CHEAP  AND  POPULAR  WORKS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

Adapted  for  General  Reading,  and  especially  suited  for  Presents, 
Libraries,  Schools,  &c. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  numerous  Embellishments,  and  each  forms 
a  separate  Publication,  and  may  be  purchased  by  itself. 

The  Library  was  commenced  in  January  1840,  with  the  design  of 
supplying  what  had  long  been  considered  by  many  a  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  undertaking, 
as  shewn  in  the  circulation  of  large  and  repeated  impressions  of  each 
of  the  volumes,  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  has 
been  met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public  approbation. 

The  first  twenty  volumes  may  be  had  as  a  set,  suited  for  a  Present,  or 
for  a  Lending-Library,  at  the  subjoined  prices 

£  s.  d. 

Bound  in  cloth  lettered     .      .      .      3   7  0 

Half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  .      .      4  17  0 

Full  bound  calf,  neat       .        .      .      5  17  0 

Full  bound  morocco,  neat    .     .      .      6  17  0 

The  volumes  may  also  be  had  separately,  in  the  three  bindings — half-bd, 
mor.  1*.  6d.  per  vol. ;  calf,  2s.  6d. ;  full  mor.  3s.  6d. 

(A  variety  of  Bindings  may  be  seen  at  the  Publisher's.) 
VOL.  I. 

CLEMENT  WALTON  ;  or,  the  English  Citizen.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  :  with  numerous 
Engravings.    A  new  Edition,  improved.    Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

II. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  (Old  Test.).    By  the  Hon. 

and  Very  Rev.  Henry  Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  New  Edit., 
price  35.  cloth,  with  Engravings. 

III. 

THE  PARABLE  of  the  PILGRIM.  By  Simon  Pa- 
trick, D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  With  Introduction  and  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  M.A.  Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
A  Portrait  and  other  Engravings  are  now  added. 

IV. 

A  HELP  TO  KNOWLEDGE.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  enlarged,  price  2s.  cloth, 
v. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  Oxford.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, with  an  Ecclesiastical  Map.   is.  6d. 

VI. 

THE  PRACTICE  of  DIVINE  LOVE.     By  Thomas 

Ken,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  With  a  Memoir  and  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.   New  Edition,  price  2s. 
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VII. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  ;  a  Manual  of  Religious  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.    New  Edition,  price  2s.  cloth. 

VIII. 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH;  or,  Christian 
History  of  England  in  early  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Times.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Crayke,  Durham.  With  Maps 
and  Engravings.    New  Edition.    Price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

IX. 

TALES  of  the  VILLAGE.  By  the  Rev  F.  E.  Paget, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Elford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
New  edition,  3s.  cloth.  Part  I.  The  Churchman  and  the  Romanist. 
With  Engravings. 

X. 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sewell, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    5s.  cloth. 

XI. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP:  a  Discourse  on  Religious 
Assemblies.  By  Dean  Sherlock.  New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Camden  Chapel.  Camberwell, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Tower.    Cloth,  3s. 

XII. 

THE  FIVE  EMPIRES;  a  Compendium  of  Ancient 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Burton  Agnes.  New  Edition.  With  two  Maps  and  numerous  En- 
gravings." New  Edition.   3s.  6d. 

XIII. 

THE  SIEGE  of  LICHFIELD  ;  a  Tale  illustrative  of 
the  Times  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A., 
Lichfield.  New  Edition.  With  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  Plan  of 
Lichfield.  4*. 

XIV. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  (New  Testament).  By  the 
Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 3s. 


CEnglfeljtttatt'S  Htbrarj) — {continued) . 


XV. 

CHARLES  LEVER:  a  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.  With  numerous  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

XVI. 

TALES  of  the  VILLAGE.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget. 
Part  II.  The  Churchman  and  the  Dissenter.  With  illustrative  Vignettes. 
New  Edition.   3s.  6d. 

XVII. 

THE  ART  of  CONTENTMENT.  By  Lady  Paking- 
ton.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  W.  Pridden,  M.A.  With  Memoir,  Frontis- 
piece, &c.    New  Edition.  3s. 

XVIII. 

TALES  of  the  VILLAGE.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget. 
Part  III.  The  Churchman  and  the  Infidel.  With  Vignettes.  New  Edi- 
tion.   3s.  6d. 

XIX. 

THE  FOREST  of  ARDEN:  a  Tale  illustrative  of  the 
English  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.  With  Plates.  4s. 

XX. 

RUTILIUS  and  LUCIUS;  or,  Stories  of  the  Third  Age. 
By  Robert  I.  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding, 
Canon  of  York,  &c.   With  Illustrations.  4s. 

XXI. 

THE  REFORMATION  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A.  5s. 

XXII. 

LIVES  of  ENGLISH  LAYMEN.  Lord  Falkland, 
Iz.  Walton,  Robert  Nelson.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Teale,  M.A., 
Leeds.   4s  6d. 


Shortly  will  be  published, 

SELECTED  LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Cham- 
berlain. 

A  VISIT  to  the  EAST.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Formby.  With 

numerous  Engravings. 


N.B.—Each  Volume  of  the  "Library"  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
purchased  separately* 
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